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Visitors from Britain feel at home 
as soon as they step ashore in South Africa. 


Contrasts abound, but the fundamental way of 
life is the same. There is nothing unusual to 
get used to—except, perhaps, the industrious 
sun, who biesses each day and each enchanting 
experience with his beneficent presence. 


What a delightful interplay of the new and exciting 
with the comfortable and familiar. What a relief 
to have no currency restrictions. What joy 

to bypass winter’s miseries. What a 

wonderful country to visit. 
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can continue undiminished. 
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67 PORTLAND PLACE 
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of battle—but not the human ones 
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Make a special sacrifice—best of all a legacy—so that our work of 
education and assistance to the dependants of those killed and disabled 


In honour and gratitude to those 
who gave everything 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE BENEVOLENT FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
LONDON, W.|! 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Still dependent on Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 


Fifty years ago this month Thomas John Barnardo 
died. He rescued from destitution 60,000 boys and 
girls. Since his death, a further 87,000 have come 
into the Homes that bear his name. 
than 7,000 children are supported. 


To-day more 


To feed, clothe, house, educate and train our family 
for worthwhile careers calls for a deep purse, but 
with your help this can be done 


We plead for the children. Please send a Gift now 
or remember our family when making your Will. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 
should be sent to 393 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
forms of Alcohol. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a_ revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Treatment can be sent anywhere in this 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 


«=====:TEAR OUT AND POST:=====" 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
3 Paddington Street, Marylebone, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send under plain cover particulars of 
your treatment. 
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LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 





(Serving the Rhodesias 


and Nyasaland) 


FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 
“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH” 


“CITY OF EXETER” These ships represent a notable 
“CITY OF YORK” advance in design, amenities and 


perfection of detail. Superb 


“CITY OF DURBAN” accommodation for 100 passengers 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.| 
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LEARN A LANGUAGE THIS WINTER 


By the Pelman Method An Irish 


THE problem of learning a Foreign Lan- AR ene 
guage in half the usual time has been . 
solved. The Pelman method is enabling 
thousands of men and women to learn lan- 
guages without translation. By the Pelman 
system you learn French in French, German 
in German, Spanish in Spanish, and Italian 
in Italian. English is not used at all. 

Grammatical complexities are eliminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. The 
Pelman method of learning languages is ex- 
plained in four little books :— 

FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 

You can have a free copy of any one of these _ 

books, together with a specimen lesson, by writing —that is the cost, each year, of 


for it to-day. the Lifeboat Service: and it must 
Reduced fees for H.M. Forces. WELbeck 1411/2 


POST THIS PRE COUPON TO-DAY be met entirely from voluntary 

Pet L ae ond Neste contributions. Yours, however 
man Languages Institute, Norio ‘ aids ake P 

Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 ; small, will help: send it to 


Please send details of Pelman method of learning: : ROYAL NATIONAL 
Se Italian : LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
(Cross out 3 of these 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


J Treasurer: 
Name... seen His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Address - i Col. A. 0. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.0., MLA 
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A pension 
tax free and guaranteed 


Effect a Personal Pension Policy and provide 
your own individual pension or add to your 
existing pension arrangements. It is guaranteed 
and tax free for 14 years. Enquire for details, 


at your present age, of a pension from age 65. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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Good The Cruise of 
Behaviour | the ‘Nona’ 





BEING A STUDY OF CERTAIN TYPES A NEW EDITION WITH A LONG 
OF CIVILITY INTRODUCTION BY 


Book Society Recommend LORD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY 


lus. 21s. Front. 20s. 








The Children of 
Kanchenjunga 


DAVID WILSON-FLETCHER 


: 


“Below the hurly-burly on the high peaks, where flag-waving 
~ expeditions trumpet claims to conquest, dwell those best of Asian 
peoples, the Himalayan hillmen. Of these Fletcher writes in his 
Children of Kanchenjunga. This author has unusual talent for 
writing, because his love of the people he lives among as a tea- 
planter near Darjeeling is a deep love, which he extends to all 
creatures. Quick and keen in observation, in imagination lively, 
he vividly re-creates character in men and qualities in things: we 
share his day to day life as though we, too, were up in that tea- 
garden in the hills, with every sense awake to all that is true or 
delightful. The present reviewer has read no other book from the 
Himalaya so well written as Fletcher’s.” Glasgow Herald. 


Illus. 18s. 
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Books for Men 
Sir Edmund Hillary 


HIGH ADVENTURE 


“This giant and great-hearted shock- 
trooper . . . has the happy knack of 
helping you to live his book vividly.” 
RALPH IZZARD, Daily Mail. 


69 photographs, including frontispiece in 
full colour. 16/- net 


Gordon Richards 


MY STORY 


“TI must say I found it quite entrancing.” 
LORD BRABAZON Of TARA. 


“ Most interesting and gripping, you can- 
not put it down.”” EAMONN ANDREWS. 


34 photographs 15/- net 
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No One Way 


A new novel of the Merchant Navy 
HUMFREY JORDAN 


** His ships, no less than the men who sail 
in them, have character, and both are 
drawn with skill.” Scotsman. 12/6 net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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Golden 
interlude 


The Edens in India 
1836-42 


Janet Dunbar 


An account taken from the hitherto 
unpublished journals of Fanny Eden 
of her life and that of her sister, 
Emily, in a fabulous India during 
the term of office as Governor- 
General of their brother Lord 
Auckland. 


With Illustrations 18s net 


Himalayan 
Barbary 


(. von Firer-Haimendori 


The author, accompanied only by 
his wife, travelled under the 
auspices of the Indian Government 
to the unmapped regions of the 
India-Tibet border to establish 
contact with the unknown tribes 
there who were reputed to be 
extremely savage. 

With Map and Illustrations 21s net 


Pharaoh 
to Farouk 


Hi. Wood Jarvis 


A history of Egypt that has the 
quality of an exciting pageant, and 
the author keeps his vast panorama 
of history moving by emphasising 
the more dramatic episodes. 

21s net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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GHOST BOOK 


The first two ghost books have 
established themselves as firm 
favourites among the very large 
public with a taste for eerie 
stories. Contributors to this 
new collection, which is again 
edited by Cynthia Asquith, 
include: Elizabeth Bowen, 
L. P. Hartley, Mary Fitt, 
Shane Leslie, Robert Aikman, 
Margharita Laski, Lord Dun- 
sany, Rosemary Timperley, 
Elizabeth Taylor, John Con- 
nell, Nancy Spain, Elizabeth 
Jenkins, L. A. G. Strong, 
Mary Trendgold, James 
Laver, Daniel George and 
Cynthia Asquith. 


James Barrie 
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THE HUNGRY SHEEP 


SIR DAVID KELLY 


A challenging book in which the author looks at the modern world 
and the causes of some persistent errors in policy. 18s. net 


GIBRALTAR 


Introduction by Sir CHARLES PETRIE 


JOSE PLA 


The history of the Rock, and the urgent and topical problems of 
British rule there. 16s. net 
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16s. net 
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is safer than fiction! 


DON’T BELIEVE the ‘just as good’ story when buying 
spare parts for a Ford Car or a Thames Commercial 
Vehicle. Play safe (and save yourself money in the 
long run); insist on Genuine ‘EnFo’ Parts. 

BY SAME MACHINES ‘EnFo’ Parts are the only 
parts made on the same machines as the originals... 
% with the same high standard of engineering 
skill that go into the manufacture of 

every Ford and Thames Vehicle. 





PERFECT Fit Only ‘EnFo’ Parts give you 
an automatic guarantee of perfect fit, top 
performance—and, wherever you buy 
them, they are charged at 


low fixed prices. 
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PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


MADE RIGHT 
TO FIT RIGHT 
TO LAST LONGER 
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All that a home means we give to the children 
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TOUCH. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


THE afternoon was still heavy 
with heat when Khalil, the 
Monts’s Indian servant, passed 
bare-footed along the verandah 
and parted the grass curtains 
at the back of the room. Twice 
since noon he had done this, 
and each time, observing his 
mistress’s stillness, had silently 
retired, though he had known 
that she was awake. Now he 
coughed gently, and when this 
had no effect, he entered and 
stood gazing down at her with 
sorrowful eyes. 

“Tt is five o’clock, missim. 
You wish me to bring tea?” 

She did not reply. She sat 
in a low basket-chair, her body 
twisted sideways as though flung 
down, and was so still as to 
seem not to breathe. But he 
saw that her eyes were open, 
fixed sightlessly on a rectangle 
of bare boards in the middle of 
the floor. 

** Coffee, then?” 
closer, stooping 

G 


He came 
towards her 


from his great height. ‘ Please, 
missim. And it would be good 
to try to eat.” 

She shook her head—a small 
head, close-curled, boyish, such 
as one can imagine Atalanta’s. 
Khalil tugged doubtfully at his 
beard. 

Having long served Hugo and 
Caroline Mont and shared in 
their fame, he understood this 
alien restraint well enough to 
admire it, but he did not think 
it good. What a wailing there 
would have been, he thought, 
had one of his countrywomen 
suffered this loss. 

Abruptly he shook off his 
hesitation. ‘‘ I shall bring tea,” 
he said firmly. “ Allah give 
you the strength to drink.” 

Left alone, Caroline stirred 
and shivered. Though every 
agonising reminder of what had 
occurred had at her request 
been removed from the room, 
her mind kept refilling the 
empty spaces; in her cars was 
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a lively voice and a familiar 
tread. ‘“ Bite on the bullet,” 
she found herself repeating over 
and over, when grief gripped 
her again by the throat. It 
was one of the old-fashioned 
phrases that Hugo used to make 
fun of, twirling his moustache 
in a Blimpish way. It helped. 
So far, somehow, she had got 
through without shedding a tear. 

The curtains rustled again as 
Khalil returned with tea, sliced 
pawpaw and biscuits on a tray, 
which he set down on a stool 
beside her. A _ cooler breeze 
began to stir the dusty oleanders 
outside ; distant voices and the 
click of polo-sticks reached her 
ears. 

She sat up suddenly, smooth- 
ing her short bright hair. ‘‘ Bless 
you, Khalil.” 

The tall 


-athan smiled. 


Superbly turbaned, immensely 
moustachioed, he stood statu- 


esque in the middle of the 
room, watching her with stern 
affection while she ate and 
drank. He was no mere servant 
on duty. Fixed unshakably in 
his mind was the notion that 
his master’s wife was little more 
than a child, and as such 
demanded that respect be com- 
bined with a fatherly care. He 
was now more than ever on 
guard. 

Caroline, indeed, had an air 
of youthful candour, derived 
in part from the simple life 
she led, and, even with her 
cheeks pinched by sorrow, she 
looked less than her twenty-six 
years. Though her features by 
their smallness might never 
attract an artist’s eye, the line 
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of her chin, her jaw’s firm 
closure, were such as would 
last in beauty long past middle 
age. Her light, graceful body 
was of surprising strength, and 
looked well, as few women’s do, 
in shirt and jodhpurs. Today, 
because of the inquest, she was 
wearing a frock. 

She glanced up at, the man 
who always called her ‘ missim,’ 
something between Madam and 
Miss she supposed. Khalil some- 
times made his own rules and 
stuck to them obstinately. It 
was not his duty to wait on 
her like a houseboy, but since 
yesterday he had allowed none 
to come near. One day, a 
year or so after Khalil had 
joined them, Hugo had said, 
“TI expect you realise that our 
hairy Pathan has adopted you 
as his daughter; it sticks out 
a mile.” She saw this more 
clearly now. Hugo, so warm 
yet undemonstrative, had loved 
the man. 

A faint cheer from the polo- 
ground changed the course of 
her thoughts. Here, at Marembu, 
the small Ai::can upland station 
to which they had come a 
week ago, they had paid the 
penalty of publicity, of having 
been previewed, as it were. 
They were not allowed to be 
themselves. They were celebri- 
ties, spoiled darlings of Press 
and Screen. People saw them 
as ‘ The Dauntless Monts,’ ‘ The 
Blue-eyed Huntress,’ ‘ Caroline 
Drops a Tiger at Close Range.’ 
Some of the men had been 
too friendly; the women, led 
by a Mrs Quest, seemed to 
think her ‘ a cocky little piece.’ 
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Mrs Quest! ‘* You shouldn’t 
have snubbed her, Caro,’> Hugo 
had said. “I mean that you 
should have, but the creature, 
like Poins, has claws.’ Poins 


was one of their captive leopards, 
photographed 


a much 
Hugo . 

She dropped back in 
chair and closed her eyes. 

“No, missim,” she heard 
Khalil’s deep voice saying, “ that 
way is not good. No one can 
make himself forget.” 

‘* What should I do, then?” 
she murmured. * Tell me, 
Khalil.” 

‘You should remember, and 
remember with pride.” He came 
# pace nearer. ‘ Missim, no 
good can come of this silence. 
Let us talk, and talk gladly 
of the sahib, who was a noble 
man, and brave and kind.” 

She opened her eyes. “ He 
was so young, Khalil. Only 
thirty-three.” 

‘But he had lived much in 
that time, and his hour had 
come. If we grieve, it is for 
ourselves. ‘We’ I say, for 
this is the seventh year we 
have hunted and often stood 
together in danger, all three.” 
He plucked at his crimson sash. 
*T do not always wear this. 
My eyes and my ears, which 
the sahib said were as sharp as 
« chital’s, have led you up 
many trails.’ He jutted his 
beard. His face wore the fierce 
expression that signified ‘ proud 
to serve.’ 

She smiled at him, remember- 
ing his loyalty and not the fact 
that they, or some local tracker, 
had usually been in the lead. 


pair. 


the 
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Khalil was no expert in bush- 
craft ; which was just as well, 
Hugo had said. ‘‘ Creeping about 
with those tigerish whiskers, he 
might easily come to a sticky 
end.” 

Hugo’s warm, whimsical voice 
smote on her ear. Her smile 
faded. ‘* Yes, let us talk, Khalil. 
Come and sit near.” 

But it was he who did the 
talking, holding her attention 
with the earnestness of his voice. 
He spoke of the man-eater that 
had hunted them as they followed 
its drag; of another tiger which, 
hit in the head, had gone mad 
and torn up bushes in its dying 
rage ; of how a lion she had shot 
through the heart had charged 
blindly between her and the 
sahib, who was holding the 
camera, and gone forty yards 
before it dropped dead. He 
spoke of other hunts, ranging 
in space from India to Africa, 
from Malaya to Assam, and in 
time over seven exciting years. 

For the Monts, both born 
in India of rich English parents, 
had the means to indulge their 
love of the wild places. Hugo, 
who had known Caroline from 
childhood and married her when 
she was eighteen, had until 
then been a soldier. She, 
daughter of a famous shikari, 
had hunted nearly all her life. 
Like Iasus when Atalanta was 
born, her father was so dis- 
appointed she was a girl that 
he might well have abandoned 
her on a hillside to be suckled 
by a she-bear. As it was, he 
did his best to overlook the 
catastrophe of her sex and, 
treating her in all things like a 
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boy, had her trotting at his 
heels along jungle paths as 
soon as she could carry a -22. 
He was a dead shot and expert 
tracker, and as the young learn 
quickly from those they admire, 
so soon was she. 

Khalil ended his reminiscences. 
“The sahib was without fear,” 
he declared. 

She nodded. ‘ Long ago, one 
of my countrymen wrote that 
‘ Cowards die many times before 
their deaths; the valiant never 
taste of death but once.’ ” 

It did not sound so well in 
Urdu, which they were speak- 
ing, but Khalil understood— 


and disagreed. 

“Only the first part is true. 
Were you never afraid ? ” 

‘** Sometimes I was.”’ 

‘*Then you were the braver.” 
He leant forward, his dark eyes 


fixed on her blue ones. ‘“ Of 
what are you afraid now, missim ? 
Is it something in yourself ? ’ 

‘“*T am afraid of living alone.” 

‘That only ? ” 

“Yes. No. Oh, Khalil,’ she 
burst out, ‘‘ I could have saved 
him. I know I could.” 

‘* Never. No hand or eye 
could have been quick enough, 
not even yours.” 

“The revolver was there, on 
the table, where he had put it. 
You knew that? And 
know I do not miss.” 

“T knew it. Also I know 
that you have missed only once, 
and that was because of the 
gun, which refused to speak.”’ 

* Well, then ? ” 

“Even so, there 
time.” 

** But I did nothing. 


you 


was not 


I didn’t 
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try. I sat here, in this chair, as 
if turned to stone.” 

She began to cry, letting 
the tears run down unhidden. 
Khalil, masking his distress with 
a grimace of the utmost ferocity, 
watched them flow. 

“There was a@ man of my 
village,’ he said presently, “‘ who 
went as a soldier and did a 
deed so brave that your king 
honoured him with a medal. 
One of those things of war 
that are thrown had fallen among 
them, and his quickness at the 
cost of a wound had saved 
men’s lives, but whose those men 
were he did not know; they 
were not of his company. Yet 
one day, when he had returned 
from the war to his farm and 
a tiger carried off his only and 
well-loved son, he stood by 
with a gun in his hand, power- 
less to raise and fire it until 
too late. He was too... I 
think we have no word for it.” 

She had. It was ‘ appalled.’ 
He had made up the story to 
comfort her, of course, to explain 
her failure. She said, * Thank 
you, my friend.” 

Khalil stood up. 
will you go, missim ? ” 

*T don’t know, but you shall 
go with me, Khalil.” 

“T think you will return to 
India, to your father, for a 
time. Then you will hunt 
again.” 

And one day, he thought, 
there will be another man—if 
one can be found worthy. Not 
above intrigue, he reviewed the 
sahibs they had met on their 
travels and decided quickly in 
favour of one. He was Game 


** Where 
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Warden at Lubalambo, a fine 
man and a fine shot, one in 
whose eyes he had _ noticed 
admiration and the same gentle- 
ness seen in his master’s. Not 
too soon, in a year perhaps, 
he would speak of the great 
hunting they had had there, 
and suggest that they return. 

** Khalil!” 

Jaroline’s quick ear had 
caught the sound of footsteps 
on the drive. She listened 
again. The tread was a woman’s 
and she no lightweight. Mrs 
Quest ? 

* Khalil, one of the 
sahibs is coming. I shall go 
into the bedroom. Say I’m 
resting, whoever it is.” 

But prompt as he was to 
obey, Mrs Quest was quicker. 
Prepared for opposition, she 


mem- 


covered the last twenty yards 


almost at a run and reached 
the top of the verandah steps 
wt the same moment as he. 

‘““My dear Mrs Mont,” she 
exclaimed loudly, pushing past 
him; and Caroline, caught in 
the act of retreat, was obliged 
to turn back. ‘* My dear Mrs 
Mont, I do hope I am not 
intruding, that it’s not too 
soon after the inquest, I mean. 
[ thought—we all thought— 
you were 80 splendid, so calm, 
but that just the same you 
would wish to be alone for a 
while.” 

There were only half a dozen 
women in Marembu, but had 
there been a hundred Mrs 
Quest would have taken her 
place among them as Queen 
Bee. Where her heart should 
have been was a cold grey 
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stone; or if a few flecks of 
gold existed in that quartz-like 
organ, these were never revealed 
to attractive members of her 
sex. Hers was the way of the 
jungle, the claw in velvet, the 
feline touch. 

Her glance flickered round 
the room, noting and mentally 
marking with an X the bare 
boards where a rug had been 
removed. There would have 
been blood on it, of course. 
She shivered, not unpleasurably, 
a little. 

‘* Won't you sit down ? 
Ll offer you teat’ Caroline, 
still eonfused, found herself 
speaking like a polite little girl 
at a party. 

Accepting a chair but refusing 
tea, Mrs Quest frowned at the 
sun, now reddening above the 
trees, a8 though in disapproval 
of its slow descent. 

** Henry—that’s my husband 
—always says one should wait 
till the sun’s below the yard-arm. 
He’s addicted to nauticalities of 
that kind.” 

Caroline flushed. “I am so 
sorry. You see, [ don’t drink. 
Khalil, the memsahib would 
like a whisky-and-soda.”’ 

Mrs Quest watched him go 
with an interested stare. ‘ My 
dear, what an awe - inspiring 
person! So grim-looking. | 
should be quite terrified to 
have him about the house.” 
She narrowed her eves, which 
were slightly pouched and had 
little shell-bursts of wrinkles at 
the outer corners. *‘* Of course, 
he’s very handsome in a pre- 
datory sort of way.”’ 

‘** He’s my very good friend,” 


Can 
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Caroline said. ‘‘ He thinks of 
me as his daughter.” 

‘“‘How extraordinary! And 
he helps you to shoot all those 
wild beasts, I suppose. I re- 
member now having seen him 
in @ film, only then he was 
crawling about half-naked. Such 
a thrilling picture! I had no 
idea there were so many lions 
and tigers ready to pounce.” 

‘* There aren’t really.” 

‘** Don’t tell me the film was a 
fake. How disappointing ! ” 

“Tt wasn’t. But the film 
people think the public want 
thrills, and so make nonsense 
of our work by cramming two 
years’ hunting into two hours’ 
entertainment. To the making 
of a few feet of film there often 
went days of stalking and 
waiting.” 

“And was it as dangerous 
as it looked? I confess I[ 
thought it rather a shame to 
kill so many.” 

“We met them on foot and 
on their own ground,” Caroline 
answered with more animation, 
finding it better to talk, even to 
Mrs Quest, than to sit moping 
alone. ‘* We went after cattle- 
killers mostly, and occasionally 
a man-eater. One tiger we 
shot had carried off more than 
thirty people.” 

“T see. Yes, that is different, 
though India is grossly over- 
populated, I always maintain. 
Now tell me, if I’m not asking 
too many questions, how you 
took those marvellous action 
pictures. Is that the right 
term ?” 

‘** One person holds the camera 
and the other the gun. The 
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animal is allowed to get as 
interested in, or angry with, 
the camera as is safe, and then 
is shot. We used to take turn 
about until there was nearly 
an accident, after which my 
husband insisted that I hold 
the gun.” 

‘* That is less dangerous ? ° 

‘** Much.” 

‘Your husband must have 
had great faith in your aim.” 

‘“* Yes, he . . . he had.” 

** Well, I call that all most 
interesting. Oh, here’s that 
terrible man again ! ”’ 

‘He understands some Eng- 
lish, Mrs Quest.” 

‘** Really ? Now I think that 
the greatest mistake. It breeds 
a familiarity which breeds con- 
tempt. W never speak to 
our African boys except in 
their native tongue.” 

She was surprised when Khalil, 
having served the whisky, took 
up @ position against the wall. 
‘Since he does know English,” 
she said, uncomfortable under 
his sombre gaze, “ hadn’t he 
better leave the room ? ”’ 

“This is my house, 
Quest.”’ 

‘ Hoity - toity ’ 
thought. 


Mrs 


that 


lady 
‘* I beg your pardon,” 
she covered up quickly. ‘ Please 
tell me more of your exciting 


life, Mrs Mont. I’m gure it 
does you good to talk, which 
is why I came, and I declare 
you are looking less forlorn 
already. Those leopards, now 
—did you take those wonderful 
pictures we saw in the shiny 
magazines ? ”’ 

‘Of Poins and Peto? 
that was the Press.” 


NO, 
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“Such peculiar names!” 

“My husband named them. 
He said they were ‘gentlemen 
of the shade, minions of the 
moon.’ ” 

‘** Which one was it that... 
that...” 

Caroline braced herself, know- 
ing which way the conversation 
now would trend. ‘“ Poins,”’ she 
replied. ‘‘ He was troublesome 
even as a kitten. Peto’s a 
lamb.” 

‘“* How ever does one tell one 
leopard from another? I’m 
sure I couldn’t.” 

Tempted to say that one 
counted their spots, Caroline 
thought, ‘Ill not get rid of 
her that way.’ 

“T can’t say. One just 
knows,” she amended. “TI can 
tell Peto from Poins at a glance.” 

Mrs Quest started. ‘“ You 
say you can tell. Surely that 
ghastly creature isn’t still at 
large?” 

‘** Oh, you need not be alarmed. 
They are both in their night- 
cages, which are securely bolted 
and barred.” 

“But the coroner ordered it 
to be destroyed ! ” 

“TI know. I[ 
intended to do 
it happened. He had run out 
at once, and I found him in 
the garden, trying to hide. 
He was afraid. He growled at 
me, but not fiercely, then came 
and lay down at my feet.” 
She paused, twisting her fingers 
together in her lap. “It was 
dreadful; he still had blood 
on his lips and paws.” 

“Yet you didn’t...” 

* No, I couldn’t bring myself 


had already 
it—soon after 
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to fire. It wasn’t his fault, 
you see. Tomorrow I am taking 
him far into the bush in the 
brake, and shall release him 
there.” 

‘“* After what has happened ! 
Mrs Mont, I simply do not 
understand.” 

Caroline shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘I suppose anyone 
else would have blown the poor 
thing to bits. But I was brought 
up to understand the ways of 
wild animals, and know that only 
by constant alertness can they 
survive. They must be able to 
react to danger on the instant, 
to cower, freeze or flash into 
action without, a8 we say, a 
moment’s thought; to reason 
would take too long. When 
suddenly threatened—that is to 
say, when afraid—they do not 


know what they do, they obey 
reflexes unconnected with the 
thinking parts of their brains. 


Animals, one and all, are 
governed by fear. An antelope’s 
defence is flight, a lion’s is 
attack. He is bolder, not fear- 
less, that is all.” 

“Defence, you say.’ Mrs 
Quest, uninterested in the nice- 
ties of animal behaviour, fidgeted 
in her chair. “I can’t see what 
@ lion has to be seared of ; isn’t 
he called the king of beasts ? ” 

“Of beasts, yes,” Caroline 
continued patiently. ‘‘ There 
are no exceptions, Mrs Quest. 
The big cats, unless they take 
to eating him, are afraid of 
Man, and though we may allay 
that fear by kindness, it is 
always there. Poins was nervous, 
therefore often intractable, and 
we shouldn’t have kept him so 
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long. What he did was not 
planned. He acted instinctively, 
mistaking a harmless gesture for 
a threat. IT could not kill him for 
that.” 

Mrs Quest set down her empty 
glass so ostentatiously that Caro- 
line could hardly do less than 
sign to Khalil to refill it. “TI 
think you are quite quite 
extraordinary, Mrs Mont.” 

* Perhaps I am,” Caroline 
said with a flash of pride. 

“Captain Swanage will have 
something to say when he hears 
it hasn’t been destroyed. It 
will be my duty to tell him.” 

‘“T have already done so. 
He understands, and will be 
with me tomorrow when Poins 
is released.” 

“Then I hope you will go 
«% long way off. None of us 
would be safe in our beds with 


that monster prowling around.” 
‘** He might find his way back,” 
Caroline could not resist saying. 
‘*T shall speak to him, then 
—I mean Captain Swanage— 


and forbid it. What has come 
over the man? Instead of 
acting impartially as a coroner 
should, he seems to be at your 
beck and call. Indeed, the 
way he conducted the inquest, 
which I made a point of attend- 
ing, was most inadequate ; his 
examination of some witnesses 
was perfunctory, to say the 
least.” 

‘“*T suppose you 
principal witness.” 

““ Well, yes, I do. I was left 
with only the vaguest idea of 
what had occurred.” 

** A leopard killed my husband, 
Mrs Quest. For the rest, no one 


mean the 
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could have been kinder than 
Captain Swanage, who first came 
to see me privately, and in 
public saved me from. great 
distress.” 

* Nevertheless . 

Mrs Quest paused and, before 
proceeding, made sure of at 
least half her drink. This young 
woman was not easy to handle, 
and, if pressed too hard, might 
try to turn her out. She darted 
a speculative, if not anxious, 
glance at the watchful Khalil. 

‘** Please don’t think me just 
idly curious,” she said, lean- 
ing forward confidentially, ‘but 
something was said which puzzled 
everyone there. You see, al- 
though none of us have actually 
seen you bowling over charging 
lions and tigers, we have read 
of those daring exploits and 
viewed them on the screen. 
Evidently you are what those 
slangy Americans call ‘ quick 
on the trigger... So when it 
came out that there was a 
loaded revolver within reach... 
Oh, my dear Mrs Mont, I hope 
[ haven’t upset you!” 

‘*T am not upset, Mrs Quest.” 

‘* It must be the light, then ; 
I thought you looked queer. 
Now, where was I? Oh, yes, 
that bit about the revolver. So 
when, after that, the coroner . . 
Really, the way that man stares! 
I believe he understands every 
word.” 

Khalil was not staring at her. 
Though able to follow little of 
the conversation, he had caught 
its drift, and his eyes were now 
on his mistress’s face. 

‘““So when the coroner said, 
‘You could have done nothing 
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to save him, of course ?’ 
you replied so strangely, ‘I 
did nothing ’—which was not 
really an answer, was it ?—we 
were greatly surprised.” 

‘What are you suggesting, 
Mrs Quest ? ”’ 

“Why, nothing. It was so un- 
expected, that people wondered 
@ little, that’s all.” 

Caroline sat up straight and 
faced her whitely. ‘‘ Then you 
had better know, you all had 
better know,” she said very 
clearly, ‘“‘ that I might have 
saved him, but I didn’t. I 
never stirred.” 

Khalil, his face dark with 
anger, took a pace forward. He 
had understood perfectly and 
wanted to shout, ‘It is a lie. 
She could have done nothing. 
She is lying to punish herself.’ 
But his mistress had turned 


and 


at his movement, and her eyes, 


meeting his, said ‘No.’ He 
hesitated, while anger fought 
with obedience, then swung on 
his heel and left the room. 

Caroline turned again to face 
Mrs Quest. ‘‘ Now that you 
have what you came for, perhaps 
you will go.” 

Mrs Quest did not budge. 
She was untouched by the insult 
and felt more secure now that 
Khalil had gone. ‘‘ Mrs Mont 

.’ she began in a conciliatory 
tone. 

‘* You are no longer welcome, 
Mrs Quest. I have asked you 
to leave.” 

“Mrs Mont, you misjudge 
me. I came here with no other 
object than .. .” 

“To be the first to get the 
whole story. Very well, you 
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shall have it, to repeat or 
embroider as you please.” 

Hot resentment forced out 
the words, which she would 
have recalled as soon as spoken. 
Now, to her chagrin, she was 
committed, obliged to go on. 
At first she spoke with asperity, 
anger giving an edge to her 
normally tranquil voice; but 
once having started, she forgot 
Mrs Quest and, speaking as if 
to herself, became lost in the 
tale and the images it evoked. 

‘““My husband had been out 
riding, and yesterday, when he 
came in and found me sitting 
here doing some mending, he 
still had a cutting whip in his 
hand. Also a revolver. ‘Safety 
first,’ he said, placing them 
both on that table. ‘ Poins 
has just threatened me; when 
I’ve rounded him up he had 
better be caged for keeps.’ 
Though I had known that this 
might happen, I was sorry. 
Poins and Peto, so different in 
character, had taken a place in 
our daily lives ; we had watched 
and played with them while 
their eyes changed from blue to 
golden yellow and the growth of 
their beautiful bodies caught up 
with their big, cubbish paws. 
They were now fully grown, or 
nearly. ‘What happened?’ I 
asked. 

‘** He raided the cook-house,’ 
Hugo said. ‘ When I went in, 
his mouth was still full of 
chicken feathers, so I gave him 
® cut with my whip. He 
snarled and would have gone 
for me if I hadn’t given him 
another, across the face. Then 
he ran out, but only to lie in 
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wait and put on his round-the- 
mulberry-bush act. Anyone see- 
ing us would have wondered 
what game we were playing; 
me in the middle, and he stalk- 
ing round and round uttering 
nasty grunting little coughs. 
He had meant business, but 
was getting over it. All the 
same, I waited till he simmered 
down before daring to turn my 
back. Sorry, Caro,’ he ended, 
‘but Poins isn’t to be trusted, 
he’s had his day.’ 

“JT think leopards 
loveliest creatures nature can 
show,”’ Caroline went on ab- 
stractedly, and did not notice 
when Mrs Quest stared at her 
as if she were mad. ‘ None of 
the other great cats has so 
lithe a body, so sleek a coat. 
When they are young, the back- 
ground to their spots is like 


are the 


silver, and the spots so black 
they seem to be stencilled on. 
And their eyes, which are golden 
when sunlight closes the iris to 
a thread-like vertical slit, open 


like moon-flowers at evening 
to become clear shining orbs. 
Poins hated it, but Peto would 
sometimes let me look deep in 
his eyes, and there I would see 
something palely gleaming, like 
a pebble in a forest pool. Hugo 
said it was a tiny reflection of 
my face. I knew that that 
pale glimmering thing was fear. 
‘You don’t think Poins should 
be given another chance?’ I 
asked him. Poins was gentler 
with me because I always left 
it to Hugo to correct him. 
He shook his head. And at 
that moment Poins pushed open 
the curtains at the back of the 
room. 
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“To thrust in head 
shoulders and pause 
advancing is a normal 
a leopard to enter @ room. 
He looked normal, too, but 
his tail being hidden, I couldn't 
be sure of his mood. Hugo, 
who had seen him as soon as 
I had, took a step towards 
the table, then seemed to change 
his mind. ‘Get back, you 
rascal,’ he ordered sharply, and 
raised his arm as if to shoo 
him out. Instantly, as though 
he had been flattened by a 
blow, Poins crouched.” 

She paused, and her gaze, 
which had been fixed unseeing 
on the opposite wall, came 
back to Mrs Quest. ‘No 
amount of coaxing and kind- 
ness can teach leopards to do 
circus tricks. None will obey 
the wave of a hand or whip 
if that hand has not held an 
iron bar first. Broken by re- 
peated punishment, they learn 
to obey by associating certain 
gestures with the infliction of 
pain. But Poins’s spirit had 
never been broken. When, still 
smarting, he saw Hugo’s arm 
raised in a gesture like the one 
that had just caused him pain, 
he did not cower and obey, he 
attacked at once. One moment 
he was crouched in the doorway, 
the next he was leaping at 
Hugo’s throat. Between those 
two moments no eye could 
have seen more than a silvery 
streak across the floor.” 

She covered her face with 
her hands, unable to speak 
the words that would tell how, 
after one shout of surprise, 
Hugo had gone down with his 
shoulder ripped open and a 


and 
before 
yay for 
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great tear, pumping blood, in 
the side of his neck. 

“Tt was all over so quickly,” 
she went on in almost a whisper, 
“that Poins seemed hardly to 
have paused in his rush before 
he was gone, bounding out 
over the verandah rail. Only 
then did I move. Until then 
TI had done nothing, nothing 
to help him at all. I had 
just sat here while he was 
killed, with the mending—one 
of his shirts—clutched in 
hands.” 

There was a long. silence. 
Then—“I hope you are satis- 
fied,’ Caroline said. 

Mrs Quest did 
because she could 
had not even 
of Caroline’s 


my 


not reply 
not. She 

heard the end 
tale. Her face 


was paper - white, her mouth 
hung open, as she stared goggle- 
eyed at 


what had seemed a 
trick of her imagination but 
now was terrifyingly real. 

“T hope you are satisfied,” 
Caroline repeated and, raising 
her face from her hands, 
why Mrs Quest was afraid. 

A leopard, half in and half 
out of the room, was watching 
them from the curtained door- 
way, his head lowered and sway- 
ing «a little from side to side. 
His upper lip was slightly lifted, 
giving a glimpse of dead-white 
canines and setting his triangular 
meuth in a sinister, typically 
cat-like smile. A shaft of red 
light from the sunset rested on 
him like a spot-light, adding 
a fiery glint to his yellow eye- 
balls, turning his whiskers and 
the delicate guard-hairs in his 
ears to threads of flame. 
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“ Sit quite still,” 
quietly, knowing 
effect of sudden flight on an 
animal’s hunting instinct, and 
she made no movement herself. 

But Mrs Quest, seeing herself 
as the tattered corpse she might 
be at any moment, could not 
stop shaking, or prevent those 
tremors from being communi- 
cated to her chair. Its rattling 
drew the leopard’s whole atten- 
tion upon her; he made a low 
hacking noise deep down in 
his throat and moved farther 
into the room. It was a blood- 
chilling sound, and it touched 
off something in Mrs Quest 
that restored the use of her 
limbs. With a strangled ery, 
she tried to rise, and fell heavily 
to her knees; then, serambling 
up, bolted madly out-of-doors. 

There was the sound of another 
fall at the bottom of the steps, 
before her flying foot-beats were 
heard on the drive. A _ long, 
piercing scream, borne back on 
the evening air, had the dying 
fall of the whistle of an express 
train. 

Twitching his ears at 
sound, the leopard advanced 
to the middle of the room, 
and there yawned hugely. Then 
he padded across to his mistress 
and, reaching up, placed his 
paws on her shoulders. 

‘““My beautiful Peto,” she 
said, putting her arms about 
him and rubbing her cheek 
on the soft fur behind his ear. 
**You would never hurt a soul.” 

Khalil stood watching them 
from the doorway, his mous- 
tachios upceurled by a satisfied 
smile. 


Caroline said 
the possible 


the 
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KUMARA RACES. 


BY GEORGE SEDDON, 


THE old brown mare stood 
dreamily in the sunshine, her 
lower lip drooping, her eyes half 
closed, her head bent low while 
two small boys looked at the 
family buggy and then at the 
mare. 

“You wash the buggy,” said 
the older boy, ‘“‘ and I'll groom 
Fanny.” 

‘“* Yes,”’ said the younger lad, 
“but if I wash the buggy will 
Dad give me a seat in it tomorrow 
and take me to the Races ? ” 

My brother Dick was nearly 
four years older than I. He had 
@ way with horses. He could 
ride any horse and he even swam 
our pony in a long lagoon race. 


He knew several jockeys and 


horse-trainers. He knew the 
coach-drivers and called them by 
their Christian names. He knew 
the names of a lot of race-horses 
and even knew their pedigrees. 

“Yes, you will go to the 
Races tomorrow, but hurry up 
and start washing the buggy.” 
With this assurance, I bared my 
long thin arms, dipped my hands 
into a bucket of soppy water and 
began with a rag and leather to 
clean the buggy, while Dick, with 
an array of brushes, a curry- 
comb and rags, began grooming 
Fanny. 

The grooms in the stage-coach 
stables quite close to our home 
made hissing noises as they 
swept their implements over the 
coats of their charges. Watching 


them, we laughed when the 
ticklish horses shrank away as 
the brushes rubbed their flanks, 
laid their ears back and 
pretended to bite. Dick had all 
the manners and methods of 
these grooms, but Fanny endured 
his ministrations hardly taking 
any notice, so patient, dreamy 
and docile was she. 

My work of washing the buggy 
was nearly completed, the red 
threads of paint on the spokes 
showed up vividly, the metal- 
work of the two lamps shone and 
the old buggy looked like new. 

‘** Did you think Black Bess in 
the circus last night looked like 
Fanny ?” said Dick. 

“No. No.” I faltered; for 
Black Bess in her act moved me 
to tears, so faithful, so loyal she 
was. ‘‘ No. I did not think she 
looked like Fanny.” Dick shook 
his head, the young brother had 
evidently no eye for a horse. 

To reinstate myself in his 
estimation I ventured, ‘ The 
eight white horses” (under his 
breath Dick muttered ‘ grey 
horses’) were very good ’’—but 
still he went on _ trimming 
Fanny’s hocks—‘ and the pie- 
bald ponies, the Japanese acro- 
bats, the troupe of tumblers, 
weren’t they just grand ! ’’—no 
word escaped from Dick—*“ and 
oh, weren’t the clowns funny !” 

At last Dick spoke, ‘“‘ The best 
turn of the whole show was the 
wrestling mateh.’’ And then I 
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remembered how the audience 
roared their approval—the vast 
tent rocked and the waving, 
frantic crowd cheered again and 
again as Gregory Henham of 
Kumara, our home town, took 
up the challenge of the man 
who was billed ‘The World’s 
Champion Wrestler.’ I can still 
see Gregory, a splendid specimen 
of an athlete, striding into the 
middle of the ring, and the tall- 
hatted Ringmaster, the clarion- 
voiced Ringmaster, who chal- 
lenged any local wrestler to try 
a fall for a modest prize of ten 
pounds. I can see Gregory 
stepping over the sawdust into 
the middle of the ring as the 
miners from every claim in 
Kumara cheered the local lad. 


The wrestling was ‘collar and 
elbow ’— canvas jackets were 
donned, the world’s champion 


fixed an appraising look at 
Gregory, and without more ado 
the match began. Quickness of 
feet was met by quickness of feet. 
Provocative kicking of shins was 
met with even harder kicking of 
shins. The champion attempted 
by force to push back poor 
Gregory, but Gregory was as 
firm as a rock and as agile as any 
of the performing acrobats. The 
pair swayed and swayed. First 
Gregory gave way—he was 
falling back and back. No— 
his right hand clutched the 
champion’s left shoulder; the 
grip on the elbow was tightened; 
Gregory’s left foot kicked the 
giant’s right ankle—it hurt—it 
stung. The Champion lifted his 
right heel; like a flash Gregory’s 
right heel hooked the Champion’s 
right ankle—his grip on the 
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shoulder and elbow quivered— 
a feint backwards and then 
Sharply forward and over on 
his back went the World’s 
Champion. What a roar there 
was—what cheering ! 

“Dad is going to give me 
lessons in collar and elbow,” 
said Dick. ‘Ill teach you too.” 

The old mare’s hooves were 
blackened, her coat glistening 
and the buggy completely 
washed. Dick looked at me, 
and as it were for a reward for 
my help, he said, ‘I am going 
to tell you a secret.”” I wondered 
what it could possibly be—he 
was looking at Fanny—‘ You 
know,” he went on, gazing 
admiringly at the mare, “ her 
real name is Countess.” 

I looked at Dick and then at 
the mare in wonderment. ‘‘ Her 
father was a thoroughbred: 
Defamer was his name, and 
Defamer was the son of Traducer 
who came all the way from 
England ! ”’ 

I simply could not believe it. 
Why had I not groomed her 
instead of washing the buggy! 
Our Fanny almost a race-horse ! 
My father came to the stable and 
took a quick look at the mare 
and then at the buggy, and with 
a merry twinkle in his eye, said, 
“You boys have done a grand 
job, tomorrow mother and I, 
with the baby, will sit in the front 
seat—the three boys can sit in 
the back seat.”” So I was really 
going to the Races. My cup of 
joy was overflowing. 

The mining town of Kumara 
was packed with people on this 
eve of the Kumara Races. Horses 
with their trainers and grooms 
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and owners had come from ‘ the 
other side’: that meant a long 
journey; for ‘the other side’ 
was Canterbury, and _ horses 
coming to Kumara had to be 
ridden or led over the mountain 
pass—Arthur’s Pass and the 
Otira Gorge and through the 
bush-skirted road to the Mining 
Field that was Kumara. Horses 
came from Nelson, from the 
Grey Valley, and they had to 
come the long journey by road, 
through the Marsden Bush to 
cross the treacherous ford of the 
Blackwater Creek. Kumara had 
two main streets, Seddon Street, 
called after my father, who was 
the first Mayor of Kumara, and 
the other street was Main Street. 

Our home was at the end of 


Seddon Street and afar off, away 
down at the other end, the crowd 
gathered. Quietly in the evening 


I slipped away to see what was 
going on in what we called ‘ the 
town.’ In the middle of the road 
just opposite the Town Hall was 
a familiar figure—it was John 
Brampton, the town crier, the 
bell-man. John rang his bell 
and announced a performance in 
‘the Adelphi’ and an entertain- 
ment in the Theatre Royal. 
Ada Delroy in the Theatre Royal 
was to dance her famous skirt- 
dance. How beautiful were 
those manifold folds of her 
dress—great voluminous folds of 
fairy-like films or veils that 
changed to every hue of the rain- 
bow as the dancer floated across 
the stage to the accompaniment 
of the sweetest strains of music. 

What play was on at the 
Adelphi? ‘ East Lynne’ had 
caused tears to flow—‘ The Silver 
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King’ had made lumps to rise in 
everyone’s throat—but only the 
older members of my family were 
privileged to go to the plays. 
At the corner of Seddon Street 
and Main Street a crowd had 
gathered round the Town Band. 
Rugg’s Hotel was the scene of 
great activity as horse-drawn 
vehicles came and went. Pearn’s 
Hotel was packed and so was 
Spindeler’s and Ziegler’s, and in 
every hotel could be heard 
sounds of revelry. Everyone 
was in good humour; barmaids 
responded cheerily to ‘ Fill ’em 
up again, Miss.” In parlours I 
heard music and choruses singing 
‘Two Little Girls in Blue,’ ‘ The 
Miner’s Dream of Home,’ and a 
jockey song ‘ They Say it was 
Young Dugan’s Fault.’ I heard 
the thin-sounding tinny pianos 
rattling away in the hotels as I 
went home. I did not venture 
near Chinatown at the bottom 
end of Main Street where China- 
men from all the goldfields of 
Westland had congregated to 
feast, to play Fan Tan and 
Pakapoo, to gamble at the 
Kumara Races. Hints about 
‘spielers,’ guessers, pickpockets, 
filled me with awe and I crept 
quietly to bed, my mind troubled 
and worried over the strange 
people who had come to town, 
the wrestling match at the circus, 
the secret about Fanny’s family. 

The morning of the Kumara 
Races at last dawned. The day 
was fine. What a long time it 
was before breakfast! What a 
long time my father was engaged 
in seeing people! Would my 
mother and the baby never be 
ready ? The older members of 
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the family made their own 
arrangements for getting to the 
Races and were off quite early, 
determined not to miss a moment 
of the fun of the fair. My 
mother and baby were ready, my 
two brothers and I all impatience 
to take our seats in the buggy, 
but my father was still engaged 
with people. At last he was 
there. As a Minister of the 
Crown he always wore a shiny 
bell-topper hat and frock-coat. 
When he walked towards the 
buggy, whip in hand, he certainly 
was an impressive figure. 

My mother, in a bonnet with 
ribbons tied in a bow under her 
chin and wearing a shiny-beaded 
cape and dark dress, was keenly 
looking forward to a day’s 
outing, a holiday, when she 


could meet her women friends 
from neighbouring towns and her 


own friends in Kumara. Baby 
Rubi sat in front of the buggy 
with my mother and my father 
—the three boys sat in the back 
seat. 

At last we were off to the 
Kumara Races. Fanny did us 
credit. She seemed to know a 
good deal was expected of her, 
for her trotting action was not as 
‘cloppy’ as usual. Once into 
the stream of traffic in Seddon 
Street, the thrill of the day 
began for us. Farmers in their 
spring-carts from out the Christ- 
church Road hailed my father. 
Greetings and compliments were 
passed between us in our buggy 
and the occupants of carts and 
buggies and coaches as we 
headed for the racecourse. The 
coaches and vehicles plying for 
hire raced to the course, which 
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was down the Beach Road a 
mile out of the town, deposited 
their freight there, then swerved 
in the semicircle just opposite 
the entrance gates of the course, 
turned and made back to the 
town of Kumara for further 
fares. 

The crowd was so great that, 
though passengers clung to the 
sides and on the steps of coaches 
and other conveyances, many 
people had to walk. Even 
having to walk on that crowded 
road did not damp the spirits of 
the cheery miners and their 
wives and families; and they 
shouted their greetings to the 
fortunate ones dashing to the 
course in the horse-pulled brakes 
and buses. The town was 
emptying fast as we reached 
Ziegler’s Hotel, which was on 
the cross-roads at the corner of 
Seddon and Main Streets and 
facing the Beach Road that led 
to the course. Ziegler’s Hotel, 
like Rugg’s Hotel, Pearn’s Hotel 
and Mulvihill’s Hotel, had accom- 
modation for race-horses and it 
was from Ziegler’s stables that I 
first saw a real race-horse. 

What a queer sight it was! A 
loose-box door was opened by a 
stable-boy while another stable- 
boy led out a high-spirited horse. 
How strange and startled that 
horse looked! The loose-box 
was a dark, dark room and the 
horse on coming out was dazzled 
by the daylight. His eyes 
seemed to be very large. A hood 
covered his neck and his ears and 
left spaces for his eyes—spaces 
which magnified the size of his 
eyes. The rest of his body was 
covered in a rug. He was led by 
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® groom from whom he made 
continued efforts to pull away. 
All the way to the course we 
passed horses similarly clad, 
highly strung and _ nervous 
creatures who gave their attend- 
ants an anxious time as they 
minced their way along the 
thronged road to the racecourse. 
My father deftly handled 
horses, and as a driver he found 
no difficulty in avoiding collisions 
on the crowded road; and yet 
his eyes were everywhere, 
greeting friends and _ being 
greeted the length of that long 
highway. At the racecourse 


the gates were thrown open for 
him, and to my delight we were 
allotted a place, near the rails 
that marked off the course itself, 
where my father could tether 
Fanny. It was a good position ; 


for we were right in the saddling 
paddock, and real race-horses, 
their owners and trainers and 
grooms and jockeys, were close 
at hand. What a wonderful 
crowd of people flocked to that 
course! Chinamen came _ in 
hundreds from their claims from 
across the Taremakau River— 
their creaking wheelbarrows 
abandoned for a while and their 
wide, round straw hats changed 
to commonplace felt and bun 
hats, hiding the pig-tails coiled 
round the crown of their heads. 
Chinatown in Kumara 
swarmed with Chinese visitors 
from all the Westland goldfields. 
Gambling games were played all 
night in the dens in the Chinese 
part of the town. Chinamen in 
long files ambled down the long 
road from the town to the 
course, chattering the while, 
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their grotesque costumes and 
their plaited pig-tails giving a 
foreign touch to the scene. 

My mother gathered the three 
of her young children about her 
and made for a safe seat away 
from the surging crowd in the 
little grandstand. How beauti- 
ful she looked—her brown eyes 
just aglow as she beamed and 
greeted her friends from afar as 
well as friends from the town. 

On the goldfields, mothers 
had much to do with their large 
families and little help, but this 
was Race Day. It was a very 
great occasion. It was an oppor- 
tunity for greeting and meeting 
folk who, like my mother, had 
decided to enjoy a day’s outing. 
There was Mrs Holmes from 
Hokitika—quite a beauty in her 
own way—whose sallow com- 
plexion blended with the yellow 
strings and black strings that 
were attached to her bonnet and 
were deftly tied with a bow 
under her chin. 

There was Mrs McGuinness, 
bright and witty and full of fun. 
There was ‘ Davy,’ the wife of 
John Davidson our neighbour, 
who owned the blacksmith shop 
and the hardware store. Dear 
Davy, who shared my mother’s 
joys and sorrows — who was 
always with my mother, whether 
it be in her Church work or at the 
Races—dear Davy who had no 
child of her own but gave of her 
affection to our large family 
across the street. 

There was Mrs Cunningham 
from Taipo, from the long Christ- 
church Road—Mrs Cunningham 
with those five beautiful fair 
daughters. The Cunninghams 
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farmed near the junction of the 
Taipo River with the Teremakau. 
Their near neighbours were the 
Griffin family and the Fitzgerald 
family at Wainihinihi. They all 
came from Ireland, but from 
different parts, a fact which I 
was led to believe made some 
difference. 

There were other friends in 
that coterie, all so happy, and I 
can remember their bonnets, with 
variations in trimming, bobbing 
about and drawing nearer to one 
another as their owners clustered 
round some man’s hat in which 
were placed slips of paper with 
the names of horses on them. 
There were blank forms too. 
Each woman put a shilling in the 
pool and the one who picked the 
lucky winner’s name scooped the 
lot. But, bless you, the fun of 
arranging what they called ‘ the 
sweep’ took place a long, long 
time before the actual race 
started, so that each of the lucky 
holders of a horse’s name had, it 
seemed to me, a long while to 
hear from friends who were 
regarded as knowing ones— He 
hasn’t got a chance,’ or ‘ A dark 
horse’ or a ‘ Trier’ or ‘ Throw 
it away "—and so the hopes of 


my mother’s friends rose and 
sank. Long before the race 


began they had received more 
than their one shilling’s worth of 
excitement, and when the race 
actually started there arose from 
that little band such helpful 
shrill cries as *“‘ Oh, come on, 
come on, Commotion,” or 
“ He’s not trying,” or ‘* The 
jockey is no good,” “ I'll never 
gamble again!’’ And then the 
smiles and laughter as the pool 
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was paid out to the lucky 
investor and all over again for 
the next race. The strips of 
paper were torn out of the race- 
book, the nimble _ shillings 
gathered and the whole business 
began afresh. 

It was different with the men. 
| watched my father as he 
towered over the miners wending 


his way through the thronging 
crowd. On every side he was 
greeted. His hand was clasped 


and he was held in conversation 
by man after man, but he was 
out for a day’s racing as well as 
seeing old friends, and sought 
racing information in the 
saddling paddock. Then he 
would make his way through the 
crowd to the totalisator, which 
stood in a box-like building 
facing the grand-stand. The 
front of the totalisator had two 
rows of little windows under each 
of which were placed the names 
of the horses—the starters in the 
race. Attached to each window 
was a long curved handle, and 
when @ miner put his pound 
up and said, ‘“ one on number 
five, Harry,” Harry swung the 
handle, the bet was recorded and 
the miner pocketed his ticket. 
The horses were saddled in the 
paddock. The favourites always 
commanded the larger crowds, 
as if the cunning ones were 
determined to find out all that 
could be found out by the way in 
which the saddle, the saddle- 
cloth and the weights were 
adjusted, and how the jockey 
deported himself and how the 
horse paraded. Then came the 
preliminary—oh, what poetry of 
motion was in that sweeping 
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stride of The Maid of the Valley— 
her light chestnut mane and tail 
gleaming in the sunlight and her 
jockey sitting motionless as 
she moved gracefully over the 
ground. Miss Lacy was different 
—she snatched at her bit, 
arched her neck and pecked and 
scratched her way along — but 
there were so many entrancing- 
looking horses, all different, all 
beautiful. 

The most important race— 
the one with the biggest prize— 
was referred to by racing men as 
‘The Big Money.’ I wondered 
where the Club got all the half- 
crowns, which was what I thought 
‘big money ’ meant, to make up 
the vast stake. 

The preliminaries over, the 
horses gathered near the starting- 
point, the starter standing there 
with a flag in his hand. The 
grand-stand was full to over- 
flowing, the crowd in front of the 
stand surged towards the course 
just where the start was to take 
place. From the crowd there 
simmered sounds of suppressed 
excitement—some calls to the 
jockeys—some advice to the 
starter. There were shouts of 
laughter as some clever jockey, 
anticipating the fall of the flag, 
urged his mount and galloped 
off. Then there arose from the 
crowd, ‘‘ False start! Call him 
back!” and the anxious one, 
No. 5, being pulled up, returned 
to the other horses, now all 
excited and sweating and show- 
ing white froth where the reins 
chafed their necks and near the 
girths. 

This break-away 
least that he was 


showed at 
what they 
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salled ‘a trier,’ and there being 
no apparent official closing-time 
for the totalisator, those near 
enough to the machine invested 
a pound or two more on such a 
racing hint—and from the stand 
you might hear a credit-bettor 
saying, ‘‘ Harry —a fiver on 
No. 5.” 

The next time the starter 
watched the field closely, with 
special attention to No. 5, and 
then down fell the flag and from 
thousands of throats volleyed 
the roar, “ They’re off!” Out 
of the straight, past where Fanny 
was tethered, swept the field, and 
away towards the bush where for 
a time a sight of the horses was 
obstructed by some trees, and 
then the field filed out with The 
Maid in the lead. On they came, 
round the farthest bend—and 
then Commotion was seen to 
put in his claim. On, on came 
Commotion, and now the others 
seemed to be gathering up the 
two leaders. Would Langley the 
Devil catch her, the crowd 
wondered. So the horses swung 
at the straight. By this time 
the crowd was frenzied with 
excitement — could The Maid 
hold her advantage? Whips 
were out. The field thundered 
towards the winning-post, the 
roars of the crowd were deafening 
—The Maid had won ! 

The Hurdle Race was a sad, 
sad event for me. The Cunning- 
ham family had bred a beautiful 
horse. His father was York, and 
York was a light chestnut, 
and York had sired for the 
Cunningham family this beauti- 
ful cream foal. He grew up in 
the paddocks at Taipo. He was 
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the pride of the Cunningham 
family. They called him Otira. 
He was a cream horse and the 
Cunningham colours were pink. 
‘ Monkey ’ Hende was the rider, 
and decked in pink-silk jacket 
and cap, and white trousers and 
pigskin riding - boots, Monkey 
Hende looked, to me, just 
perfect. 

The field for the hurdle race 
included some well-tried horses 
and a well-known jib—a horse 
that belonged to the MceConnor 
family, called Colonel. Colonel 
was @ grey, and everyone knew 
that if Colonel was in the humour 
he could win any race—but 
Colonel was a moody horse. 
Why he jibbed no one knew. 
He could jump like a stag, but 
for no known reason he was just 
stubborn and would refuse to 
race. There was that corner of 
the course, near where our Fanny 
was tethered, where he had been 
known to stop. He had done 
that before and this time his 
owner, Alee MeConnor, had 
thought out a plan to upset the 
Colonel's evil intentions. 

The start for the hurdles was 
at the top of the straight and 
over the first flight came the field. 
My eyes were on Otira and 
I clutched Mrs Cunningham’s 
skirts and held my breath as 
Monkey Hende and Otira came 
to the first fence. Oh! Oh! 
Otira just tipped the top rail and 
off went Monkey and on and on 
went Otira, leading the field but 
without his rider. Down they all 
same to the tricky bend where 
Colonel was inclined to be un- 
sociable, but he little expected 
what was in store for him. 
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Lining the rail near Fanny 
stood six men with long poles, 
like the long sticks that hold 
up scarlet-runner beans. They 
rushed out and waved their 
sticks at the Colonel, who was 
intending to let the field go on 
without him. What a fright he 
got! And how he galloped after 
that! The crowd roared with 
approval as the local horse, now 
thoroughly scared, dashed ahead 
and passed the other horses— 
all except Otira. Colonel’s 
victory brought no pleasure to 
me, for I followed Otira, as he led 
the field without his rider, over 
every jump. I looked with 


misery at the spectacle of the 
pink jacket of Monkey Hende 
as it returned to the saddling 
‘Oh, Mrs Cunning- 
All the winners today 


enclosure. 
ham ! 
are wearing green; can’t you 
change your colours?” And I 
wondered why mother’s friends 
laughed. 

The race over, the horses were 
pulled up and the Clerk of the 
Course, resplendent in hunting- 
pink, escorted in the winner. 
The hero was ridden back to the 
judge’s box where the rider, by 
way of salutation, jerked the 
peak of his cap, and those 
fortunate ones who were going 
to be enriched by his efforts 
clapped their hands. The winner 
was then ridden to the small 
enclosure near the room where 
the stewards assembled and 
there he was unsaddled while 
his jockey proceeded to the 
weighing-in room. There was 
an air of suspense in the crowd 
looking on; for [ was told that 
it had once happened that the 
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jockey, on being weighed-in, was 
found to be short of the correct 
weight, and to the amazement 
of his owner, the trainer, the 
jockey himself, and those who 
had supported him on the totali- 
sator, the flag, the ‘ all correct ’ 
signal, was not hoisted. Even 
the bridle was brought in to make 
up the weight, but that was use- 
less. What happened in this 
unfortunate case I was never 
told. 

When everything in the 
stewards’ room was correct—no 
protests—weighing-in complete, 
then the holders of the tickets 
on the winner milled about the 
totalisator, pushing, jostling and 
joking. Harry stood in the 
front of the totalisator making 
amusing remarks, a8 well-known 
citizens of Kumara presented 
their tickets for their dividends. 

“The luck of a Chinaman you 
have,” said Harry to one lucky 
investor, who came in regularly 
for his dividend. 

‘* No savee,” said a Chinaman 
when asked ‘“‘ Where do you get 
your tips? ’’—and so on until 
the lucky ones were all paid and 
the machine was prepared for the 
next race. 

In front of the stand the crowd 
was dense and packed. Under 
the stand was the booth where 
barmen all day were filling 
glasses by the score from barrels 
of beer from Pearn’s brewery. 
Here again jokes and pleasan- 
tries passed between the bar- 
tenders on one side of the huge 
barrier and the surging crowd on 
the other side. 

‘* Give me a long shandy, Jack 
—s long one—my throat is 
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parched and dry trying to draw 
information and get a tip from 
Alec McConnor.” 

Jack, behind the bar, with a 
knowing wink, said, ‘ If you are 
as dry as all that, what about 
having @ sovereign on Wet Sail 
in the last race ? ” 

“* By jingo, I will!” But all 
these jokes and _ pleasantries 
suddenly ceased; for the men 
in front of the bar began to 
shout and call out to two miners 
who were in dead earnest and 
very angry about an argument 
over a bet. The big man struck 
the smaller man. The miners 
made a ring, and then the two 
angry miners exchanged blows. 
It was an unfair fight; the 
smaller man, full of pluck and 
as game as a bantam, had no 
chance against the big man with 
his longer reach. I felt so sorry 
for little Mr Payne. I knew he 
was not a quarrelsome person. 
The miners sensed the unfairness 
of the battle and soon the big 
man found himself surrounded 
by a wall of miners who edged 
towards one end of the bar, with 
shouts of ‘‘ All right, Bill—forget 
all about it!” Little Mr Payne 
was surrounded by kindly 
comrades who patted him on 
the back, and he, too, was edged 
towards the other end of the bar 
with calls from his friends, such 
as ‘*Come and have a drink,” 
“You were quite right,” 
‘* You’re a rare game ’un,”’ and 
quietly, after several ‘ shouts,’ 
the two fighters were edged 
towards one another, and when 
they looked at one another 
anger had disappeared from 
their eyes. Smiles broke out in 
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each face and “ Put it there!” 
called the big man, and the two 
clasped hands and off they went, 
arm in arm, to pick a winner. 
Near the gate that let the 
horses on to the course from the 
saddling paddock there was a 
floor for dancers. It was not 
until well on into the afternoon 
that the band took up its stand 
near the dancing-floor and began 
to play a waltz. How very 
slowly they played! The big 
brass bass instrument which 
Jack Keller played blared its 
‘one-two-three’ ‘one-two-three’ 
monotonously, but the silver 
cornet played by that master 
musician, Basil Bremond, blew 
a beautiful note that rang 


through the air and made the 
tuis and bell-birds in the nearby 
bush envious. 

Fred Shrives, Joe Stubbs, Mr 


Richards—oh, what grand music 
they made! Shyly the dancers 
gathered. It seemed as if the 
music would be wasted before 
a couple would foot it, when 
suddenly the whole floor was 
filled with dancers! How slowly, 
how sedately, how seriously they 
danced! The men, miners for 
the most part, looked so different 
in the clothes they wore to the 
Races. At work in their claims, 
they wore ‘ lambies,’ a kind of 
long overshirt which was water- 
tight. Nearly all of them worked 
under the spray of the nozzle 
from water sprayed from the 
earth-face they were washing 
away. They worked in water 
with long-handled forks, with 
prongs that reminded me of 
pictures I had seen of walruses’ 
tusks. 
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In the claims, standing in 
water, they wore gum-boots, 
hip high. About the claims, if 
they were not working in water, 
their long trousers were gathered 
under the knee with bowyangs— 
but today, on the course, their 
dark coats, slouch-hats and bell- 
bottomed trousers gave them a 
strange holiday look. The men 
held their partners in different 
ways. Their right arms were 
round the waists of their 
partners, but some men rested 
their left hands on their own left 
hips, enclosing their partners’ 
hands in theirs, while some, 
clasping their partners’ right 
hands in their left, beat time to 
the ‘one-two-three, one-two- 
three’ of the waltz. It was all 
very solemn. The dancers kept 
on revolving, revolving, revolv- 
ing, until I thought they would 
swoon with dizziness. Some shut 
their eyes as if drinking in the 
mellow notes of that silver 
cornet—some shut their eyes for 
fear of becoming giddy. How 
sadly they danced ! 

One man, regarding a couple 
with the greatest admiration and 
appreciation, said, ‘‘ Blest if that 
couple couldn’t turn on a three- 
penny-bit !” 

At last I caught a glimpse of a 
figure, a form, I knew. It was 
Lizzie Gibbons from the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel. She was well 
known as a graceful dancer. My 
eyes were glued on her and her 
partner. She revolved, she re- 
versed, and always, always there 
was that stateliness, that steadi- 
ness that is the highest art in 
waltzing. Again an admirer, 
thinking aloud, said, “ Lizzie 
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could balance a glass of water 
on her head and she wouldn't 
spill a drop!’ Yes, that is 
the height of perfection in 
dancing the waltz. Solemnity, 
seriousness and steadiness. 
Steadiness and perfect balance. 

The music stopping, there 
was loud clapping from the 
appreciative bystanders. A few 
minutes rest, and then the band 
broke into the strains of a joyous 
schottische. Oh, what a differ- 
ence! The dancers revelled in 
this rollicking dance, their nimble 
feet keeping perfect time, and 
their bodies swayed and swerved 
and revolved and the partners 
smiled at each other in appreci- 
ation of each other’s skill—but 
no words, no conversation ; for 
dancing was a serious matter 
until the dance was ended. Then 
the compliments were  spon- 
taneous. I saw one woman pat 


her partner’s back in front of 
everyone. 

The dance was over, the band 
music stopped—and yet what 


were those strains of music 
coming from an instrument I had 
never heard before? I made my 
way through the crowd, and 
found in front of the stand a man, 
® foreigner, playing a harp. Oh, 
how beautifully and soulfully he 
played! As he twanged at the 
strings, he seemed at the same 
time to pluck at the listeners’ 
heart-strings, for they looked so 
sad. 

The generous-minded miners, 
touched by the familiar tunes 
they heard played on an un- 
unfamiliar instrument, dropped 
silver coins in a hat the foreign 
musician handed round. And 
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there was a woman there too, 
who played a fiddle, and when 
she had finished playing she 
sang some ballads, and was 
generously rewarded. 

Oh! What a wonderful day I 
was having! If these were races 
why didn’t they happen oftener! 
Then a bell rang, and that was 
the signal—or the order—for the 
preparation for another race. 

“Saddle up! Saddle up for the 
Selling Race!” shouted the Clerk 
of the Course who bustled around 
the saddling paddock. The 
horses for the Selling Race were 
brought on to the course to do 
their preliminary gallops before 
they faced the starter with his 
flag. The Selling Race! Whata 
strange idea! The winner had 
to be sold. To my childish mind 
that would be the least induce- 
ment to an owner to win @ race. 
I was still puzzled when I saw 
the winner after the race led into 
« small enclosure and sold by an 
auctioneer. 

The last race, the Farewell 
Handicap, was being run, but 
the events of the day, the 
excitement, the novelties I had 
enjoyed were making me feel 
weary, and I had reached the 
stage when I felt for one day I 
had had enough. So when the 
crowds surged towards the gates 
and the whips in the coaches and 
brakes and waggonettes were 
calling their fares, I was happy 
to be taken by the hand by my 
father and led over to where 
we had left our buggy. Yes! 
Fanny had been fed and watered, 
and in no time we had her in the 
shafts and her traces adjusted. 
When my father gathered up the 
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was the matter? 
Fanny seemed to go mad! 
She plunged—she reared—she 
snorted. My mother was fright- 
ened. My father, a very good 
driver indeed, for had he not 
been used to horses all his life, 
was unperturbed. 

“Steady, old girl! Steady!” 
he said, and the mare quietened. 

A crowd had gathered about 
our buggy to watch Fanny’s 
playing up. A friend of father’s 
called out, ‘‘ Seddon, you didn’t 
by mistake harness up the wrong 
horse?” Father, still keeping 
the reins firm and steadying 
Fanny, called back, ‘* Yes, the 
mare has been getting ideas 
over the fence from her distant 
relatives ! ” 

Dick and I exchanged looks, 
and felt that Fanny today was 
really Countess. 


reins—what 


Once on the main highway, 


Fanny stepped it out in a 
sprightly gait and it was all 
father could do to pass with 
safety the oncoming traffic ; to 
dodge folk on foot, to pass 
slower vehicles and at the same 
time not to miss a single salu- 
tation on that long straight road 
from the course that led to 
Seddon Street and home. 
Mother, always nervous in the 
buggy, clutched the baby in her 
arms in the front seat, while 
Dick and I in the back gloated 
over the proof of Fanny’s blue 
blood—at least on one side of her 
family. When we got home I 
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was too tired even to lead her 
to her stable. I was so tired, 
so happy, 80 sleepy. Oh, what 
a wonderful day it had been! 
Let the others go to the cireus— 
to the theatre—all I wanted was 
to go to sleep. 

My mother soon had me 
tucked up in my bed. My head 
reeled with thoughts of Fanny— 
the buggy—the Chinamen—the 
hooded horses—the band—the 
dancers—the racing. Oh, those 
beautiful horses ! 

I felt I was drifting—dropping 
off to sleep. Those horses! 
Could I remember some of their 
names? Yes, there was that 
beautiful black Harkaway—the 
flighty Miss Lacy, yes, 
switched her tail all the 
she galloped. Miss Anna, 
fidgety and fretful. Langley 
the Devil, not evil-looking at 
all. Commotion, belonging to 
the McConnors. Oh! Were 
there any more? Oh yes, before 
sleep enfolded me there was the 
queen of them all, The Maid of 
the Valley, queen of the turf. A 
chestnut with a lighter-coloured 
mane and tail, and oh! the 
beautiful cream Otira, belonging 
to the Cunninghams. Otira, a 
cream with a pink-coated jockey. 
I am nearly asleep—grey Colonel 
the jibber who was frightened 
into coming first, and yet— 
Fanny—Fanny—whose father 
was Defamer, whose father was 
Traducer. I am asleep, and may 
I dream of the Kumara Races ! 


she 
time 





AWAY WITH PRUDENCE. 
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It all came about because I 
was having one of my kaiki- 
waste days. In Urdu, or at all 
events in the brand of Urdu 
spoken by those who, like my- 
self, learned the Janguage from 
their bearers instead of from a 
moonshi, there are three distinct 
ways of saying ‘Why?’ There 
is kyun, implying an ordinary 
query ; there is kiswaste which 
carries @ tinge of impatience— 
‘Why on earth .. .? —and 
there is kaikiwaste. This last 
puts the question with consider- 
ably more passion, and is the 
product of frustration, exaspera- 
tion, or sheer bad temper. 

So far as I am concerned, 


kaikiwaste days are almost invari- 
ably caused by the innate cussed- 


ness of things, although my 
fellow beings seldom seem to do 
much to restore me to equa- 
nimity. By the end of one, I am 
not only conditioned to, but 
expectant of failure in anything 
I attempt, even though experi- 
ence has taught me that, in the 
normal course of events, dis- 
appointments, or plans going 
astray, often lead to a better 
state of affairs than those origin- 
ally proposed. 

This particular kaikiwaste day, 
however, did lead to something 
good, to wit, a home for 
Prudence, and that we had long 
since given up any hope of 
achieving. 


' * Bumble-bees and Bridge.’ 


Vv. W. 


Prudence was a stuffed seal of 
engagingly life-like appearance 
but unyielding physical proper- 
ties, @ cumbersome, unmanage- 
able creature calculated to daunt 
the most co-operative furniture 
depository, and for that reason 
now taking up far too much 
space in our already chaotic 
attic. She collected dust and 
plaster in the rigid wrinkles of 
nose and shoulders, provided an 
ideal maternity home for moths, 
and, taken by and large, was 
considerably more trouble than 
she was worth. Which, Isuspect, 
was exactly what her original 
owner had intended when she 
left the seal to me as part of a 
natural-historical legacy.! 

The other part of the legacy, 
case upon case of dead insects, 
had sold quite well, but no one 
wanted poor Prudence, nor, it 
seemed, was any firm of haulage 
contractors willing to undertake 
her transport, and for some 
months we had been trying 
to discover a means of ridding 
ourselves of her unwanted pres- 
ence. 

Our first attempt, carried out 
by the boys and myself, had 
been to launch her in the nearest 
river, and was frustrated at the 
outset by the presence of a police 
constable, brooding beside his 
bicycle on the bridge chosen for 
her dispatch. In the dusk, she 
looked uncommonly like a corpse, 
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and the idea abandoned 
forthwith. 

A similar scheme, but involv- 
ing one of the remoter parts of 
the Sussex coast, was also dis- 
carded, because the tide whipped 
her in-shore as soon as our backs 
were turned, and her glass eyes 
pleaded so eloquently for a 
return to moths and plaster that 
we had not the heart to leave her 
there. ©. carried her to the far 
end of the orchard and had a 
shot at cremation, with distress- 
ingly smelly results, and a 
sympathetic brother officer had 
at her with a chopper and broke 
its head. Like Rasputin, she 
was seemingly indestructible. 

We were then faced with the 
problem of how to disguise her 
sufficiently, so that when, in a 
month’s time, we moved, she 


was 


would pass as one of the fittings, 
there being a clause in the lease 
which stipulated that we should 


leave the house in the exact 
state in which we had found it. 

In the end, we found her not 
only a happy home, but a 
companion too. And all because 
[ had one of my kaikiwaste days. 

It began, that particular day, 
somewhere in the small hours, 
when the telephone rang with 
staccato persistence from the 
table between our beds. The 
alarum-clock was set for six 
o'clock, and as I always wake 
feeling I could sleep for another 
twelve hours, I made no attempt 
to check the time, but merely 
rolled over and punched the clock 
viciously. Not unnaturally, the 
telephone went on ringing. 

TI was still puzzling this one out 
as I groped fuzzily for the light- 
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switch. OC. erupted himself and 
his bedclothes into a sort of bell 
tent, from the depths of which 
his voice issued petulantly. 

“For goodness’ sake answer 
that telephone,” he said, and 
collapsed flat on his face. 

Telephone. . 

Telephone ? 

I punched the clock again, 
just to make sure. Convinced 
at last, I picked up the receiver. 

“Yes?” I said foggily into 
the mouthpiece. ‘‘ May 020.” 

This was the number of a 
house we'd lived in several years 
before, but as our present number 
was Whey 002, there was some 
excuse forme. It was a mistake I 
was perpetually making, and not 
only in the middle of the night. 

Unfortunately, the man at the 
other end thought I said ‘ Whey 
020,’ which was the number he 
wanted, as well as being that of 
the local veterinary surgeon. 
There followed one of those 
wildly inconsequential conver- 
sations which are so hilarious to 
listen to at the cinema, but 
which, when indulged in person- 
ally and at an hour when one’s 
resistance is at its lowest ebb, 
lead to nothing but mental 
turmoil. By the time I had 
convinced the poor man that not 
ouly was I not the vet., but that 
I had less than no ideas on what 
to do for a honey-bear cub with 
colliwobbles, we were both in a 
lather, and the crash of our 
descending receivers must have 
been audible over a wide area. 

After which, of course, I forgot 
to release the stop on the alarum- 
clock. 

It was nearly half-past seven 
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when I woke up again. I came 
dopily downstairs to find that 
the stove had gone out, all the 
kindling wood was in a shed at 
the far end of the garden, and 
there was a power cut. Our 
third line of defence was an 
antiquated oil stove with remark- 
able powers of resistance and 
badly in need of a best friend who 
would tell it, and in a very short 
time the house smelled like a 
major conflagration. The eggs, 
when I broke them into the 
frying-pan, refused to be parted 
from their shells, and when I 
tried to get dressed, the zipper 
on my skirt jammed half-way up. 

All very funny. 

C., of course, missed his train. 
In fact, he missed several trains. 
This, I was given to understand, 
would not only bring the War 
Office to a grinding halt, but it 
would also precipitate every 
conceivable form of crisis, both 
military and international, with 
repercussions in Washington, 
Paris and Kuala Lumpur. We 
drove to the station in explosive 
silence, and C. had to run for 
his train, with myself in grim 
pursuit because he had left his 
brief-case in the car. Just as the 
train was gathering speed, his 
window came down with a bang, 
and his bowler-hatted head re- 
appeared. 

‘Don’t forget the mush- 
rooms!” he commanded in a 
muted bellow, and was borne 
away in a shower of blue flashes. 

‘Mushrooms,’ I told myself 
sternly. ‘Don’t, whatever else 
you do, forget the mushrooms.’ 
But really I was thinking how 
appropriate to the mood of the 
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moment was my husband’s elec- 
tric departure, and I drove 
through the shops, and all six 
miles home, without buying any- 
thing. 

They were important, those 
mushrooms, because that night 
we were giving a dinner-party, 
and it was to be a formal one, 
with ourselves in evening dress, 
and Mrs Slapper’s Edie coming 
in to wait at table and do the 
chores afterwards. Mrs Slapper’s 
Edie was a large-hearted, angular 
spinster of some fifty summers, 
‘trained in good service,’ but a 
bit simple. She was also garru- 
lous beyond all credence and 
inclined to be unpredictable. 
She was the village stand-by 


whenever any of us wanted to 
do things in style, and all ‘ swep’ 
up’ entertaining was arranged 
according to her free evenings, 


which seldom suited the conveni- 
ence of the hosts. So it was that 
C. and I found ourselves forced to 
give a dinner-party on a Monday, 
and Mondays, as every woman 
knows, are not only laundry- 
days, but the one period in the 
week when the shops can be 
relied on to say, ‘Oh no, madam, 
not until tomorrow.’ 

Our guests for the evening 
were a couple of V.I.Ps, herein- 
after known as the Vips, whom 
we had never met, although we 
were their tenants. They had 
been overseas governing some 
remote island, when we took the 
cottage, and they had only been 
back in their own house for a 
few weeks, although I knew from 
their agent, who spoke of them 
with some awe, that they had 
been in this country for consider- 
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ably longer. Such information 
as we had about them came from 
neighbours’ gossip, and credited 
Lady Vip with being one of 
those alarming women who run 
everything from their hostesses 
to the local Hunt. Mrs Slapper’s 
Edie, who had been head 
parlourmaid to them for some 
years before retiring from the 
domestic front to look after her 
bedridden mother, was even less 
reassuring. 

‘A proper bossy little madam,” 
was her verdict. ‘‘ Ever so 
nosy, she _ is. And = sharp 
tongued! It’s a wonder she 
doesn’t get a sore mouth, reelly 
itis. But there, living with him 
wouldn’t make her any sweeter, 
I daresay. Blow up as soon as 
look at you he would. And 
fussy! You should have heard 
him when there wasn’t no whole- 
meal bread to his meals. Likes 
it with all his meals he does, 
toasted just so. It’s lucky for 
you, madam, that Ill be there 
to help you, because I know his 
ways. Ever so fancy he is. 
Many’s the time I’ve heard him 
say, ‘What! No mushrooms ? 
You know perfectly well, 
Georgina, —that’s her name, 
Georgina—‘ that I must have 
mushrooms. Only savoury 
worth eating,’ he’d say. So you 
give him mushrooms, madam, 
and cook them in wine, and he’ll 
eat out of your hand.” 

‘* Heaven forfend,” said C., 
when this was repeated to him. 
“But you’d better get him the 
things, all the same.” 

* And cook them in wine?” 
I demanded gloomily, not having 
that sort of palate. 
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“Of course,” said C., who 
would cook porridge in wine, if 
he liked porridge. 

So you see, mushrooms were 
important. Also wholemeal 
bread, since I was determined to 
take no unnecessary risks, we 
having put away most of our 
owners’ knick-knacks and sub- 
stituted our own. 

One of the few things I had 
remembered to do before setting 
out for the station with C. was to 
leave a note pinned to the back 
door for the baker. I now 
reached home, filled with the 
depressing knowledge that I 
should have to find time to 
return to the town for those 


wretched mushrooms, but fully 
expecting to find a wholemeal 
loaf, the cream which I had 
days previously, 


ordered two 
and Mrs Slapper’s Edie polishing 
the drawing-room floor. 

Instead, I found a white loaf 
wrapped in torn newspaper, to 
the top of which was pinned a 
note. The note began, ‘Mum 

., and although neither of 
the boys has ever called me that, 
[ was immediately convinced 
that one or other of them had 
been expelled, and was even now 
lurking in the raspberry canes 
until he could judge my reactions. 

Taking a deep breath, I read 
on. The note proved to be 
from the baker’s roundsman, a 
charming but illiterate creature, 
and said, ‘Mum. Not got no 
ollmill so leeves you white and 
ops to sute.” 

Well, at least it left me gasping 
with relief that neither of our 
offspring had been returned to 
us. With a mental observation 
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that the milkman had forgotten 
to leave any cream, I went into 
the cottage. It was while I was 
searching for a pencil to write a 
rapidly growing shopping-list— 
mushrooms, wholemeal bread, 
cream—that I suddenly realised 
the place was unnaturally quiet. 

No Edie? ... No Edie. 

I began to gibber very slightly. 
Up to now I had been nursing a 
faint hope that this would not 
really turn out to be a kaiki- 
waste day. Hope died as I 
thought of all the things that had 
already gone wrong, and of all 
those that would now undoubt- 
edly go wronger, for it is a 
peculiarity of these days that 
they induce a defeatist attitude. 
Edie had promised faithfully 
that she would come for the 
whole day and take over the 
housework, leaving me free to 


give my all to the cooking, a task 
which is pain and grief to me, 
and one that seldom produces 


the looked-for results. In my 
more optimistic moments I 
describe myself as a good plain 
cook—well, ’m plain, anyway— 
but even my dearest friends 
would not credit me with much 
culinary imagination, and _ to- 
night’s party was causing me no 
small headache. Ineeded several 
hours of peace and quiet if I were 
to concoct anything up to the 
required standards, a fact fully 
appreciated by Edie, otherwise 
she would never have agreed to 
give up her own washing-day to 
help me out. Indeed, it was 
she who had suggested that she 
come in for the whole day, ‘* You 
being that feckless, madam, the 
dear knows where you’d be with- 
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out me. 
course.” 

I had been far too grateful to 
dream of taking umbrage at 
what was, after all, only the 
simple truth, and had jumped at 
her offer, albeit with a nicely 
calculated show of reluctance at 
the thought of upsetting her 
routine. 

Edie was determined, thank 
goodness. 

“You know me, madam,” 
she had said, rushing off in her 
usual spate of words. “If I 
say I'll do a thing, do it I will, 
inconvenient though it may be. 
I never was one to let people 
down, that I will say. ‘ That’s 
one thing about you, Edie,’ my 
first lady used to say. ‘Slow 
you may be, but you are reliable.’ 
Ever so reliable she always said 
I was. And _ willing, too. 
‘ Always ready to do more than 
your share, Edie,’ she’d say. 
‘Wear yourself out, you will, 
always going out of your way to 
help others.’ ‘ Well, madam,’ 
I said. ‘I’ve never been one to 
refuse to help,’ I said. And no 
more I haven’t,’ cried Edie 
belligerently, her _ carefully 
learned grammar growing more 
and more haphazard as she 
worked up to what I hoped was 
her peroration. ‘No more [I 
haven’t. Don’t you give it 
another thought, madam. If I 
say Ill be there at nine o’clock, 
at nine o’clock there Ill be, 
because that’s one thing I will 
say for myself, I am punctual. 
Punctual to the dot I am, and 
always have been. ‘Like a 
clock you are, Edie,’ my first 
lady used to say—or was it my 
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second lady ? Yes, it was. Her 
who buried three husbands and 
took a fourth while I was with 
her. I remember now, because 
she said to me, ‘ Edie,’ she said, 
‘I rely on you to get me to the 
church in time,’ she said—very 
particular about where she was 
married, was my second lady, 
not like some I could mention. 
‘I rely on you,’ she said. ‘ Like 
# clock you are, only you don’t 
need winding.’ Laugh ? I 
thought I’d die in stitches. We 
had some rare old laughs, her and 
me. So there Ill be, madam, 
nine o’clock on the dot, Monday 
morning. Bright and shining, 
there I'll be.” 

And here she wasn’t. 

So it looked as though I 
should have to do everything 
singlehanded, housework, cook- 
ing, shopping—and the drawing- 
room floor. This in itself was 
likely to be a full-time job, being 
at present all floor and very little 
else, if you see what I mean. 
The carpet, a tasty eau de nil 
which was divine to look at but 
hell to keep clean, had been 
taken up during the first week 
of our tenancy because every 
member of my household, with 
the exception of myself, is con- 
stitutionally incapable of using 
a doormat, and at the time it 
had seemed likely to be simpler 
to polish the boards than to wash 
the carpet. Alas, some previous 
tenant, obviously thinking along 
the same lines, had painted the 
boards with a diabolical prepara- 
tion which was meant to give 
them a lasting gloss, but which 
in fact had stayed permanently 
tacky, so that they were always 
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® mosaic of muddy or dusty 
footprints beside which the 
Sands of Time would have looked 
completely virgin. In view of 
tonight’s guests, the carpet 
would have to be relaid, and 
before that could happen, every 
stick of furniture would have to 
be moved. And (said Edie) the 
boards themselves must first be 
properly cleaned, ‘ or else .. .” 

By now I was in that state of 
despair where it is quite impos- 
sible to reach a decision about 
anything. Should I do the 
housework now, then the shop- 
ping, then the cooking’? Or 
should I shop now, and take « 
chance on Mrs Slapper’s Edie 
turning up later in the day? 
And if I really had to cope with 
the drawing-room floor myself, 
should I polish or carpet, because 


there certainly would not be 


time to do both ? Would it be 
more satisfying to lie down and 
drum with my heels, or to gallop 
round to the Slappers’ cottage 
and shoot everyone in sight, 
including Edie’s revolting little 
dog Birdie? I inclined strongly 
towards the latter impulse, if 
only because one of the main 
drawbacks to employing Edie 
was that Birdie had to come too. 
While I was still havering, well- 
known footsteps in the hall 
announced the arrival of my 
gentleman friend on a good-will 
visit. 

My gentleman friend was four 
years old, a dimpled, fair-haired 
person, decided of character, 
direct of speech, and utterly 
enchanting. I was extremely 
flattered by his attentions, as 
what woman would not be? 
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But he was a time-waster, let’s 
face it. He now stumped into 
the drawing-room, took one look 
at it and me, and remarked 
reprovingly, ‘“‘ Messy ! ”° 

* Yes, I know,” I apologised. 
“Tm all down-side-up this 
morning.”’ 

He gave his small-boy crow of 
laughter. ‘‘ Silly Ellen,” he cor- 
rected me. ‘“ You means up-side- 
down. I’m up-side-down too. 
Look.” He started solemnly 
to turn somersaults round the 
room, a new accomplishment of 
which he was rightly proud. He 
gave this his full attention for 
some seconds, while I held my 
breath for the safety of various 
occasional tables in his path. 
Then he righted himself. ‘T just 
came to see you,” he explained. 

** And what can I do for you?” 

He sparkled at me, drawing a 
fat fist mysteriously from his 
pocket. 

* T brought you this,” he said, 
and thrust a well-sucked, fluff- 
covered toffee towards me. “I 
wouldn’t share it with no one 
else.” 

Oh, he knew how to make a 
woman feel good, all right, even 
if he did sometimes put her in a 
sticky position. 

“Thank you very much,” I 
said, putting it gingerly into a 
clean ashtray. ‘‘ May I save it 
till after lunch ? ” 

** When I marry you,” said my 
gentleman friend, ‘‘ we’ll even 
eat sweets between meals.” 
And at this fascinating trend in 
the conversation—he had never 
actually made me a declaration 
before—his mother arrived, much 
to his fury (‘‘ You know I go to 
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see Ellen many times a day ’’) 
but greatly to my relief, and 
bore him away. 

When he went, the kaiki- 
waste clouds closed in again, and 
with them, the memory of the 
laundry still to be counted. 
When, on the stroke of ten, 
Edie and Birdie whisked up the 
path, I was standing knee-deep 
in gloom and dirty sheets. 

‘* Well, here I am,” cried Edie, 
almost before the door was 
closed. ‘ Bright and early and 
on the dot. I said to mother, I 
said, ‘Now, mother,’ I said, 
‘ don’t you go having one of your 
nasty old colics today,’ I said. 
‘Because I’ve promised that 
Mrs Whate Ill give her a hand. 
Ten o’clock I’m promised for,’ 
I said. ‘And at ten o’clock, 
there [ll be.’ So now, madam, 
what shall I do first ? Anything 
at all and I'll do it. I never was 
one to shirk hard work, that I 
will say. Just tell me what’s to 
be done, and Edie’ll do it in a 
twinkling. It’s a lovely drying 
day, and tomorrow I daresay 
it'll be raining-pouring, but there, 
never one to mind an inconveni- 
ence, that’s me. And punctual! 
I said to mother, I said, ‘ Ten 
o’clock is when I’m on parade,’ 
I said—we have to have our 
little joke, you being military and 
all— ten o’clock I’m on parade.’ 
And here I am, ten o’clock to the 
dot.” 

By which 


time I 
battered that I really began to 
believe she might have said ten 
o'clock in the first place. 

Fifteen minutes later I was on 
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the road again. In the interval 
I had twice trodden on Birdie 
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(and twice been treated to Edie’s 
views on cruelty to animals: 
‘** Ooooh, I couldn’t be cruel to a 
dumb animal, not if it was ever 
so... . Birdie was anything 
but dumb.). I had lost my shop- 
ping-list, written another, lost 
the keys of the car, found the 
spare set, and laddered my 
nylons. If, on the way to the 
town, all the tyres had blown and 
the petrol evaporated, it would 
have been no more than I 
expected. 

What I did not expect was the 
reaction of @ young woman 
behind the counter in The 
Grocers. The Grocers, as its 


name implies, was a shop which 
considered itself far superior to 
its rivals, and was avoided by 
most of us because it charged 
accordingly. However, it seemed 
the most likely place to find 


what I wanted, so in I went and 
asked for tinned mushrooms, 
the fresh variety, like wholemeal 
bread, being unobtainable on a 
Monday. 

‘**Tinnedmushrooms, modom?”’ 
The girl raised what was left of 
her eyebrows. ‘Oh no, modom, 
nobody tins mushrooms.” 

*“T think they do,” I heard 
myself say pleadingly, knowing 
full well they did, but cowed by 
her superior manner. 

*T’m afraid modom is mis- 
taken,’ she said indifferently. 
I hate being called ‘ modom.’ 

Nearly an hour later, in the 
cheapest shop in the place, I 
found what I wanted. 

“Oh yes, dear,” said the 
assistant, standing a-tiptoe on 
a rickety pair of steps and 
reaching with her fingers for the 
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tins on the highest shelf. ** There 
you are, dear,’’ as tin after tin of 
mushrooms crashed to the floor. 

‘* Cham-pig-nons is what you 
want. Cham - pig - nons - from - 
Paris. Very delicious they are.”’ 

I ought to have known better, 
but I couldn’t resist it. Bent and 
battered as they were, I bore my 
Cham-pig-nons-from-Paris back 
to the girl in The Grocers. 

‘** Look,”’ I said briefly. 

** Oh,” she said. ‘‘ Shompeen- 
yongs ? If modom had said she 
wanted shompeenyongs in the 
first place I should have under- 
stood her.”’ Which statement 
so delighted me that I drove 
home with a lifting heart and the 
glib hope that my kaikiwaste day 
had run its course. 

Alas, it was well under way. 
In the drawing-room, the eau de 
nil carpet, which Edie had 
promised to leave until I was 
there to help her, gave a very 
fair imitation of a ridge and 
furrow field; the writing-table 
had changed places with the 
sofa ; the fire-irons lay atop the 
bookease which in turn had 
ousted ©.’s favourite chair from 
its usual position. The wireless 
was going full blast, and a young 
woman in urgent need of atten- 
tion from an E.N.T. specialist 
was throatily averring that ‘ Yuh 
mehk meh _ bleeew, behbeh,’ 
while from the kitchen, where 
the floor was still puddled from 
recent scrubbing and the chairs 
stood piled on the table, a 
glutinous male voice announced 
that I was its heart’s delight. I 
switched them both off, only 
to reel afresh as, from some- 
where above, Mrs Slapper’s Edie, 
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raw-boned and _ lantern-jawed, 
screeched shrilly that someone 
had called her baby doll a year 
ago. She affected a _ violent 
tremolo combined with a dying 
fall, and every time she missed 
high G the frightful Birdie yelped 
® semi-tone sharp. 

Cacophony as well as chaos. 
Then the telephone rang. I 
rushed to answer it and tripped 
over the ridge and furrow. 

*“*May—I mean Whey 002,” 
I yelled. Even with both wire- 
less sets off, Edie’s reminiscences 
made hearing difficult. 

The voice at the other end 
turned out to be Lady Vip’s, 
asking whether we’d mind if 
they came ‘short.’ I couldn't 
catch the reason, for Edie was 
now giving a fortissimo rendering 
of ‘Land of Hope and Glory’; 
but I was delighted, and said so. 
Rather less truthfully, I added 
how much we were looking 
forward to meeting them both. 

** Are you really ? ’’ Lady Vip 
sounded amused. I liked her 
voice. ‘I should be cursing us 
if I were you. But don’t worry, 
we're not as bad as we’re made 
out to be. Well, we’ll see you 
toni * she broke off as an 
unearthly scream of ‘ MO-THER- 
RO-OV-THER-FREEEE’ penetrated 
the ceiling, and faded in again 
with, “My dear, do my ears 
deceive me, or have you got the 
Slapper girl in the house ? ” 

‘* And Birdie,” I said. 

** Poor you. Will she be there 
tonight ? ’ 

‘een.’ 

“ Tll bring a waterproof cape, 
then. She has a shaky hand 
with soup, or did you know ? ” 
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“No,” I said glumly. “I 
didn’t. Dll have it on the table 
before we go in.” 

** She’s worse with vegetables,” 
said our guest-to-be cheerfully, 
and rang off. 

I switched on the one o’clock 
news and listened just long 
enough to reassure myself that 
no one had yet declared war on 
us—evidently ©.’s defection had 
so far escaped notice. Then I 
went in search of Edie, now 
lugubriously stating from our 
bedroom that she was Less Than 
the Dust. Anything could be 
less than the accumulated dust 
beneath our beds, I felt, looking 
round but not immediately see- 
ing her. 

“Edie!” I said, peering 
about. ‘ Edie! The drawing- 
room’s all hindside foremost. 
Come and give me a hand.” 

“Tn a moment, madam,”’ said 
Edie’s voice from the far side of 
the room. ‘I’m just under the 
carpet.” 


And, by some extraordinary 
means, she was. 


The rearrangement of the 
furniture was effected to a 
running accompaniment of her 
views on interior decoration and 
modern art, together with 
frequent admonishments to 
Birdie to ‘ Keep off the nice 
chairs, my sweetie.’ Birdie, 
interpreting this as meaning she 
could sit on the nasty ones, 
tried them all in turn, leaving «a 
trail of woolly white hairs in 
each and causing me to dig her 
sharply in the ribs when IT hoped 
Edie wasn’t looking. The 
wretched creature let out «a 
seream which, for sheer bad 
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temper, equalled anything I 
could have produced, even at 
that juncture, and called forth 
a spate of endearments from her 
mistress which so gratified her 
that she went on whimpering 
and moaning for the next ten 
minutes. 

After lunch, a scrappy meal 
eaten to the strains of Dvorak’s 
Humoresque played gloomily by 
a brass band but brightened by 
shrill contrapuntal embellish- 
ments from Edie, I sought out 
my recipe books. Having studied 
them long enough to depress 
myself thoroughly, I went out 
to the kitchen, only to find that 
Edie had decided she had better 
be on hand in case of a crisis, 
and was now cleaning silver, 
although the table was. still 
covered with chairs. 

“Then when anything goes 


wrong, madam, you'll only have 
to ask, and I'll tell you. Always 


willing to help, I am. There's 
nothing like two heads when it 
comes to cooking, that’s what I 
always say. You just tell me 
what you want, and I'll wipe off 
my hands and do it in a twink- 
ling.” 

It took all my tact, and all 
my self-control, to convince her 
that I should do better on 
my own. And as soon as she 
had taken her—maddeningly— 
understanding way to the dining- 
room, I discovered that the 
stove was out again, and the 
sink was full of dish-cloths float- 
ing in grey suds, while beneath 
it Birdie gnawed snappily at a 
bone or my ankles as occasion 
presented. 

** Edie!’ I yelled. 

H 
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“Coming, madam,’ sunnily, 
because she knew I couldn’t 
manage without her. ‘“* Oh, my 
goodness, whatever next! Now 
you just go and have a nice lay 
down for half an hour, and 
Edie’ll have all this bright and 
shining and shipshape in a 
twinkling.”’ 

*“* It’s awfully kind of you, but 
really there isn’t time,” I began. 

“ There’s always time for a 
nice lay down,”’ said Edie firmly. 
‘“ An hour gained is an hour 
saved is what I always say, 
and P 

But at this moment the tele- 
phone rang. This time it was 
C., to say he was coming home 
early and would I meet the 
three-fifteen ? 

‘* Yes, indeed,”’ I said, begin- 
ning to see a faint ray of sun- 
light in the over-all murk of the 
day. ‘“ And will you cook?” 
He can make rings round me, 

‘“That’s the whole _ idea,” 
said C., thereby plunging me 
back into gloom and self-pity. 

*Doesn’t think I’m good 
enough,” I told myself grumpily 
as I got the car out. 

‘“* Kaikiwaste,”’ pronounced C., 
a8 soon as he saw me. 

** Yes,” I said. 

“Why kiwaste?” asked C. 
sunnily. 

** Because,” I said darkly, not 
yet ready to be wooed from my 
bleak despondency by any witti- 
cisms, rhyming or otherwise. 

‘** Poor Ellen. Be better soon,” 
consoled C., who has more faith 
than I in the innate goodness of 
things. And indeed, even as I 
told him the tale of my woes 
they lessened by the very telling, 
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though I was still suspicious of 
what the rest of the day might 
bring. And rightly. Between 
then and the arrival of the Vips, 
a series of disasters occurred. 
They were not unexpected, 
because I was resigned and 
defeatist by then, but they were 
unforseeable and therefore un- 
guardable-against. 

To start with, Birdie was sick 
on the eau de nil carpet, necessi- 
tating a further rearrangement 
of the furniture to hide the damp 
patch. Then a knife lurked in a 
drawer where no-knife should 
have been and cut my right 
index finger to the bone. In 
quick succession, a tray of glasses 
tipped itself off a table and 
shattered its contents on the 
pantry floor; a thirty-second 


tornado roared out of the cloud- 
less sky, banging every door and 
up-ending two vases of newly 


arranged flowers (more juggling 
with the furniture) ; Edie poured 
boiling water into the tea-caddy 
instead of the pot; and my 
gentleman friend, reappearing 
on &@ save-Ellen’s-sanity mission 
with a stale wholemeal loaf from 
his mother, discovered his earlier 
offering still in the ashtray and 
took umbrage. He also, as I 
fondly imagined, took the toffee. 
The fact that he did not was not 
revealed until much later. 

When I went up to change, the 
outside knob came off the bath- 
room door while I was inside, 
taking with it the shaft and 
leaving me impotent, until C. 
heard my cries and came to the 
rescue. Knob and shaft had 
disappeared by then, and were 
only found after five blasphe- 
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mous minutes, lurking under a 
chest on the landing and guarded 
by what C©., in fanciful vein, 
described as a bush of prickly 
pear—this proved to be a sprig 
of holly in an excellent state of 
preservation, and said little for 
my spring-cleaning, Christmas 
being six months behind us. 

I then laddered a second pair 
of nylons, and, owing perhaps 
to my over-long incarceration in 
the bathroom, my nail varnish 
refused to dry and my hair 
metamorphosed into an agglom- 
eration of lank rat’s tails. By 
the time our guests arrived— 
early, but naturally—I was 
quivering like an exposed nerve. 

The Vips’ premature arrival 
meant that we should have a 
longer time for drinks, since 
nobody had ever been able to 
make Edie hurry, and dinner 
would obviously be late rather 
than early. This, I hoped, 
might help to restore my equi- 
librium, until I noticed the rate 
at which the gin was going and 
began to panic in case it ran out. 
However, our owners proved to 
be a delightful couple, and not at 
all the fearsome creatures we had 
been led to expect, and we were 
soon all talking happily. Lady 
Vip won my heart by praising 
the new arrangement of the room, 
the state of the carpet, and our 
pictures ; C. and Sir Laud found 
@ common enemy and blissfully 
reviled him. Nothing fell down, 
tripped anyone up, or burst into 
flames ; the lights did not fuse ; 
nor did the fire smoke. Peace of 
mind crept shyly closer. 

After fifteen minutes or so, just 
as I was beginning to feel that 
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all might yet be well, I fancied I 
noticed a look of strain on Lady 
Vip’s face. Her eyes became 
glazed, her attention wandered, 
she answered abstractedly. She 
held her brimming glass at an 
angle and much of the contents 
slopped unnoticed onto the chair 
cover—her own, I know, but 
even 80. 

“Oh dear,’ I thought sadly. 
‘What a pity.”” We had been 
warned of her capacity for strong 
waters, but no one had suggested 
that she couldn’t hold them. 
Suddenly she banged her glass 
on to the table. 

“Uck!” she cried. “ Uck! 
Ninny! Ninny! UcKx!” 

C. sprang a clear yard into the 
air. I came to my feet trying to 


remember if there were any alka 
seltzer in the house, and wonder- 
ing what she usually took as a 


restorative. Only Sir 
remained unmoved. 

“My dear? 
mildly. 

‘“* Listen ! ” 

‘**T can’t hear anything.” 

* Pooch!” said his 
clearly. 

‘“ Are you sure, my dear? 
Perhaps I'd better go and see. 
I may need your help, Whate.”’ 
Sir Laud hurried from the room, 
followed by an anxious C. (after- 
wards, he told me he was con- 
vinced they kept a strait-jacket 
in the car), and I was left alone 
with a seemingly raving lunatic. 

‘Silly creature,” murmured 
Lady Vip calmly. “I told him 
to leave her at home, but he’s 
besotted about her. She over- 
ate herself yesterday and had 
tummy pains all night, and now 


Laud 


ss 


he queried 
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she’s probably cold and lonely.” 
She settled herself more comfort- 
ably in her chair. Then, ‘* My 
dear, I’m so sorry. You must 
think I’m mad.” 

‘* Not at all,” I said fatuously, 
now sure of it. 

‘*T think you do. Making all 
that outery. ‘Laud Ninian 
Arbuckle’ they christened him, 
poor wretch, and I really can’t 
call him Laud, so many of my 
remarks would sound irreverent. 
So I shorten the others.” 

** Yes. But Pooch?” I 
pleaded, finding a reason at last 
for Uck and Ninny, and hoping 
against hope that my suspicions 
about Pooch had nothing to do 
with a small-hours 
call. 

** Oh, Pooch ? ” said Lady Vip. 
“We picked her up on our way 
through Bombay. They were 
ill-treating her. She’s only just 
out of quarantine, poor baby. 
She’s—but here she is.” 

C., looking decidedly unman- 
ned, tottered back into the room, 
and hard on his heels came Pooch, 
with Ninny-Uck—I shall never 
be able to think of him as any- 
thing else—in tow. My sus- 
picions were right. She was a 
honey-bear cub. What’s more, 
she was quite the most enchant- 
ing person I have ever encoun- 
tered, my own children and my 
gentleman friend notwithstand- 
ing. 

She padded across the room 
after C., silent and purposeful. 
When she had him penned 
against the bookcase, she stood 
up and wrapped her long, silky 
arms round his waist. Still 
silently, but with an expression 
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of pure rapture on her absurd, 
wrinkled nose, she swarmed up 
him, until she could blow con- 
fidingly down his neck. 

“Tm afraid she’s a terrible 
flirt,” said Ninny-Uck proudly. 

“Good dog,” muttered C., 
rolling agonised eyes at me. 
“Good dog. Drop it. Dead. 
Down, girl. Down.” 

Pooch snuffled adoringly, and 
tightened her grip. 

‘“* No, really, Uck,” murmured 
Lady Vip, voicing C.’s_ senti- 
ments for him. “ This is too 
much. Get her off.” 

Reluctantly, Pooch allowed 
herself to be prised loose. She 
lumbered round the floor for a 
while, completely ignoring all 
feminine overtures, and came to 
rest pointing at a corner of the 
sofa. Then, with a wuffle of 
sheer joy, she plucked the cushion 
away and re-emerged—with my 
gentleman friend’s toffee. It had 
collected a good deal more fluff 
by now, and created a situation 
difficult for any tenants to laugh 
off, be their owners never so 
sympathetic. 

We were saved by the entrance 
of Edie, announcing dinner, the 
frightful Birdie waddling at her 
heels. She got as far as ‘* Dinner 
is served, ma ” when Pooch 
spotted a potential playmate, and 
Birdie recognised the embodi- 
ment of what her mother had 
told her to be careful of. Above 
the ensuing uproar, Edie could 
be heard calling on her Maker to 
witness that there was a savage 
wild animal in the house and 
might The Dear preserve her. I 
began to laugh helplessly. OC. 
and Ninny-Uck dived as one 
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man on Pooch. And Lady Vip 
collected the lot of us. 

“Don’t be a fool, my good 
girl,’ she commanded — but 
whether to me or to Edie I still 
don’t know. ‘“ Don’t be a fool, 
my good girl. Shall we goin? ” 

We went in. 

As a meal it was not a success. 
Edie was indulging in anything 
but mild hysterics in the kitchen, 
making it necessary for us to 
wait on ourselves ; Birdie shrilled 
defiance from the safety of the 
scullery ; and Pooch, bored and 
curious, opened up the sideboard 
cupboard and wolfed a jar of 
pickles. She then climbed into 
Ninny-Uck’s lap, laid her head in 
his mushrooms, shompeenyongs, 
cham - pig - nons - from - Paris or 
what you will, and blew dreamy 
bubbles in the wine sauce, 


“ Really, my dear,” said 


Ninny-Uck chidingly, wiping her 
nose with a table-napkin. ‘* Con- 
trol yourself.” 

Pooch reached out and swiped 
the floral decorations. 

‘** Pansies,” she said distinctly. 


“ Jolly good. Got any more ? ” 
She lolloped out of the door in 
pursuit of C., who had gone for 
a dish-cloth. 

‘* No more pansies,” she con- 
firmed, coming back sideways- 
on and dribbling a cake of 
scrubbing-soap. She pushed the 
dumb waiter round the room 
once or twice, scampered half- 
way up the curtains, and col- 
lapsed in spread-eagled ex- 
haustion, her slender hands 
folded over her impudent nose. 
She was pure heaven. 

I suppose wild called to wild. 
I do not know, but that, I think, 
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is the explanation of what hap- 
pened next. I had just said to 
Lady Vip, ‘‘ Shall we have coffee 
in the drawing room?” when 
there was a shattering crash 


from upstairs, followed by a 
sustained rumbling, and a thud. 
cried the Vips, 
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** Burglars ! 
springing up. 

“Oh hell, what ?’’ muttered 
C., dropping the decanter of 
port. 

“ Kaikiwaste. Kaikiwaste. 
KAIKIWASTE,” I breathed, run- 
ning for the stairs. 

“Yow! ”—this was Pooch. 
“Intruders!” She croquet- 
hooped to her feet and joined 
the chase. 

The bedrooms were innocent ; 
80 was the bathroom. 

“Must be the attic,” 
Ninny-Uck, charging up 
ladder. 

“No!” I begged, remember- 
ing the chaos, and Prudence— 
who was to be passed off as a 
fitting—balanced precariously on 
a dome-topped trunk. 

But she wasn’t. Not any 
longer. She was standing on her 
snout, on the very edge of the 
trapdoor, and when Ninny-Uck 
pushed it aside she shot past him 
on a cloud of moths and dust and 
dived head-first to the landing, 
where she slithered to a halt, 
singed, hatchet-scarred and in- 
domitable. 

* Love me,” pleaded her glass 
eyes in mute eloquence. ‘ Only 
love me.”’ 

“But I adore you,’ moaned 
Pooch  ecstatically, clasping 
Prudence to her. Prudence, 
entering into the spirit of the 
thing, put up a pretty stiff 
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resistance, and 
rolled along the landing and 
tobogganed down the stairs. 
Edie, having pulled herself to- 
gether, was crossing the hall. 
It goes without saying that she 
never worked for us again. 

For the rest of the evening, 
while we played some rather 
distrait Bridge, and Pooch and 
Prudence made love all round 
us, an idea was forming in my 
brain. And in C.’s. And, as it 
transpired, in the Vips’. 

‘** How she loves that thing,” 
suggested Lady Vip tentatively, 
as they were preparing to leave. 

‘** I—er—suppose began 
Ninny-Uck, C., and I, together. 

. you wouldn’t like Pru- 
dence ? ’ I finished quickly. 

“Oh, we couldn’t possibly !’ 
said Lady Vip, aching to agree. 

‘* But of course you could,” 
cried C. and I anxiously. ‘‘ We 
wouldn't dream of parting them 
now.” 

“Well. If 
said the Vips. 

We were quite sure. 

So it was that Prudence found 
® new home. We put a dog- 
collar and lead on her, she being 
too cumbersome to carry, and 
Ninny-Uck towed her out to 
their car, with Pooch gambolling 
joyously behind. 

As they drove away, Prudence 
reared herself up on the back 
seat and, I swear it, gave me a 
solemn wink. Then she blew a 
moth out of her left nostril and 
surrendered once more to Pooch’s 
embrace. 

Since when, I have faced all 
subsequent kaikiwaste days with 
considerably less pessimism. 


together they 
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CATCHER. 


BY TSOFON DAJI. 


I saw him as I left the 
church after the morning service. 
He was standing a little with- 
drawn from the fringe of the 
small gossiping crowd, a look 
of expectancy upon his face. 
I could tell from the way his 
features lighted up when our 
eyes met that it was I for 
whom he was waiting. The 
church was Christ Church, Simla, 
and the wide, flat expanse of 
the Ridge stretched away, bathed 
in the warm midday sunshine. 
Somewhere, at some time in 
the past, I knew I had known 
that sun-browned, squarish face, 
those lively dark eyes and that 


most distinguishing feature, the 


full, dark moustache which 
flowed luxuriantly from beneath 
the nostrils to the right-angled 
upward curl at each of its 
remote ends. I remembered 
that that adornment had always 
reminded me of one of those 
door-knockers, horizontal, hinged 
at both ends and weighted in 
the middle. But, although I 
knew that I knew that man 
so obviously awaiting me, I 
could recollect neither his name 
nor the circumstances in which 
we had previously met. 

“Know me, sir?” he asked 
as I drew close to him. ‘Sanders. 
You knew me as_ Sergeant 
Sanders in the old battalion at 
Nowshera.”’ 

Of course! Sergeant Sanders 
—but what on earth was he 


doing here so long after the 
war ? 

**T remember you very well 
indeed,” I replied, all the more 
heartily because I was speak- 
ing the truth. ‘‘ Officers’ Mess 
sergeant, weren't you? But 
that must be nearly twenty 
years ago. I don’t think you’ve 
changed much—a bit greyer 
perhaps, but the old moustache 
still carries all before it. I 
give you full marks for recog- 
nising me!” 

“1 thought it was you when 
you first walked into the church. 
I could see you quite well from 
where I was sitting, and I 
became so certain it really was 
you that I decided to waylay 
you after the service and make 
sure.” 

We chatted of old times, of 
long-ago pre-war days when a 
handful of British soldiers used 
to keep the King’s peace in 
that densely populated sub- 
continent before it split into 
India and Pakistan. Sanders 
had spent ten of his twelve 
years of service with the regi- 
ment in India, had married a 
Eurasian girl and, disinclined 
to return to the cold and fogs 
of England, had taken his dis- 
charge locally in 1935. He 
had remained in India ever 
since. Through his wife’s rela- 
tions he had found a congenial 
job, a job that took him about 
Northern India and allowed him 
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to indulge his great passion 
for shooting. But now he was 
nearly sixty years of age and 
was living fairly comfortably on 
his savings somewhere beyond 
the locality known as Chota 
Simla. 

“And what do you do to 
occupy yourself now, Sanders ? ” 
I asked. 

“Well, I manage to keep 
myself busy in one way and 
another. That’s the secret, you 
know, sir; keep busy and you 
don’t grow old.” 

His voice had lost all trace 
of the slight Midlands accent 
it once possessed and now, no 
doubt from the propinquity of 
his wife and their friends, it 
had acquired something of the 
sing-song lilt of the Eurasian. 

** Just now I’ve got a special 
job on, for the zoo at Umbanagar. 
Catching eagles, it is. They 
want four, but so far I’ve got 
only two. However, I'll get 
the rest, with any luck, within 
a couple of weeks.” 

Had ex-sergeant Sanders, one 
time an Officers’ Mess sergeant 
in the British army, told me 
as casually that he had been 
commissioned to extract pearls 
from moonbeams, I should not 
have been more surprised. 

“Catching eagles?’ I asked, 
not quite sure that I had heard 
aright. ‘Do you mean fully- 
grown ones? Or are you taking 
young birds from nests ? ” 

Sanders laughed. 

“The nesting season’s long 
past, sir, but even if it were 
not, I, for one, would not care 
to try robbing an eagle’s nest. 
No fear! I catch them fully 
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grown; it’s much the easiest 
vay and by far the least 
dangerous.”” And he watched 
the persisting incredulity in my 
eyes with a smile. “ Like to 
come and see? I shall be going 
out each day this week, unless 
I catch two before Saturday.” 
“T would 


indeed!” I ac- 
quiesced immediately. ‘I’ve 
got another four days here. 


Tomorrow any good to you?” 

‘““ Where are you staying?” 
he asked. ‘“That’s not far 
from Chota Simla. I tell you 
what, sir; you come to my 
house about ten o'clock to- 
morrow morning and we'll go 
out to a place I haven’t tried 
for some time. You won't 
mind a walk of about three- 
quarters of an hour up the 
khud? My wife can send out 
some tiffin for us both, and 
later on, if you get bored, we 
could go back to my place and 


I'd show you the two birds 
I’ve already caught.” 
Next morning, being un- 


familiar with the geography of 
Simla, I took a rickshaw to 
Sanders’s house. 

“Come in, sir, come in,” 
called the old sergeant. ‘I'd 
like Mrs Sanders to meet you 
again. She remembers you well 
from the old days at Nowshera.”’ 

I found myself shaking hands 
with an elderly Eurasian woman, 
not run to fat as so many of 
her kind, but still retaining 
much of her youthful slimness. 
Her hair, greyer than that of 
her husband, was cropped and 
twisted into loose curls above 
her face: her accent was more 
marked than his. 
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‘Hullo, Major,” she greeted 
me. “I remember you very 
well. But I suppose you are 
more than a major now? I 
remember so well that day when 
you scored against the North 
Pittshires, and five minutes later 
had to be carried off the field 
because the hockey-ball hit you 
on the head. Man, but I was 
sorry for you!” 

The room was littered with 
the more intimate kinds of 
feminine garment in various 
stages of construction. 

“T hope you don’t mind 
the mess, Major. My youngest 
daughter, Mary, is getting mar- 
ried in a month and I’m helping 
with her trousseau.”’ 

“Making it, you mean,” 
growled Sanders. ‘A fat lot 
of help you get from that 


young minx!” 
“Three boys and two girls, 


Major,” broke in Mrs Sanders 
proudly. ‘* All married, except 
Mary, and doing well. She’s 
marrying what I suppose you 
would call a box-wallah, but 
Terence is in a good line of 
business. His home’s in Stock- 
port.” 

I think she added this in- 
consequence to show that her 
daughter was marrying an 
Englishman. 

“The business is all right 
only so long as the Indians 
leave him alone,” interrupted 
her husband. ‘‘ Nowadays they 
like to have whatever business 
is going in their own hands. 
But come on, sir. If we stay 
here my wife won’t stop talk- 
ing and neither shall we catch 
any eagles.” 
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We set off as soon as the 
badinage caused by this had 
subsided, Sanders carrying an 
old shot-gun while a servant 
yalked behind with the gear 
in one hand and a large tin 
full of raw meat in the other. 
The gear intrigued me enor- 
mously ; for it consisted of a 
hank of thin but strong cord, 
a small bundle of those straight 
pieces of brittle wood, each no 
thicker or stronger than a couple 
of match-sticks which, when tied 
horizontally one above the other, 
constitute the Indian roll-up 
curtain known as a chik. Indeed, 
the only item of equipment that 
looked to me at all workman- 
like was an iron spike about a 
foot or more long, fitted with 
three barbs at the sides and a 
stout ring through its head. 
Apart from these by no means 
heavy articles, the servant carried 
two old blankets or rugs which 
I noticed had occasional slits in 
them, slits that seemed to have 
been made deliberately and with 
a Sharp knife. I supposed these 
were for us to sit on, though 
why Sanders thought them 
necessary on that hard, dry 
ground, I could not imagine. 

We soon left the road and 
climbed up the mountain-side by 
a path that meandered through 
the tall spreading deodars. Up 
and up we went, and then 
struck off to the right, arriving 
eventually, more than a little 
blown, upon a fairly wide but 
treeless, open plateau. 

“Here we are, sir. We'll 
set the trap out in the clearing 
there so that it can be seen 
from the air. This is really 
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quite a good place, because it’s 
a long way from any houses, 
and that patch of cover over 
there is neither too far nor 
too near.” 

“Do we wait 
asked. 

“Yes. You see, if the cover 
is too near, the birds might 
spot you and sheer off. If 
it’s too far away, then you 
might get a hawk caught in 
the trap before you could scare 
it away, and they are only a 


there?” I 


nuisance. We want to be near 
enough to frighten them off 


when they are about to swoop. 
Cheeky devils, those hawks! 
Perhaps you remember how 
they used to pinch the sand- 
wiches out of our hands when 
we were out on training? We'll 
have to keep our eyes skinned.” 

Dismissing his servant, Sanders 
sat on the ground and, selecting 
two of the chik sticks, broke 
each one down to about three 
feet in length, crossed them 
and tied them together with 
an ordinary piece of khaki 
thread. The sticks themselves 
were a dirty green colour that 
matched their background. Tak- 
ing a large chunk of meat from 
the tin, Sanders tied it securely 
to the intersection of the sticks 
and then slit their ends with 
a pocket-knife to the depth of 
about half an inch. Gently and 
carefully he bent the four ends 
upwards, and threaded some 
more khaki cotton through the 
slits, tying it so that the sticks 


remained bent upwards and 
straining against the thread. 


Then, making a running noose 
of the cord, he fitted that, 
H 2 
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too, into the slits, manipulating 
it so that it ran straight from 
stick to stick without sagging. 
Then he tied the loose end to 
the ring in the iron spike, 
which he drove into the ground 
until its head was below the 
level of the grass, using a 
stone as a hammer. 

“ That’s all it is, you see?” 


he said. ‘‘ Couldn’t be simpler, 
could it? Once the eagle knows 
the meat is there—and it’s 


astonishing how they do see 
it; you wouldn’t think they 
could, would you ’—down he 
comes in a great swoop to get 
it. He doesn’t see the noose, 
which I’m now going to camou- 
flage, and while he’s diving at 
the meat and lowering his under- 
carriage, so to speak, his talons 
I mean, he gets his head under 
the cord and begins his upward 
flight again. But the noose 
tightens and there he is, flapping 
about on the ground, well and 
truly caught! If we're lucky, 
the cord tightens round one or 
both of his wings, just where 
they leave his body, and then 
it’s much easier to secure him. 
But if it’s only round his neck, 
he’s inelined to fight rather 
more until the cord gets so 
tight that he’s beginning to 
strangle. In that case we have 
to nip up quickly and stop 
him committing suicide.” 

‘But surely you don’t just 


go up and take hold of him 
with your bare hands? ” 

‘Not likely I don’t, sir! 
Why, his talons alone could 


tear your hands to pieces, quite 
apart from his beak!” 
ee So ? ” 
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*“ You’ve forgotten the blan- 
kets! Vl bet you thought 
they were for us to sit on? 
So they are, but as soon as we 
have an eagle in the trap, we 
must run up and throw the 
blankets over him. It’s not 
always easy, especially when 
I’m alone, but with two of 
us it won’t be too difficult. 
Once an eagle is properly 
wrapped up he doesn’t show 
much fight, but the wrapping 
has to be secure—beak, wings, 
and especially talons! Then I 
carry him home and _ release 
him in the shed behind my 
house. Now, let’s sit down in 
that cover over there and keep 
an eye open for hawks. If 
you see one circling about as 
if he was interested, just let 
me know in case I haven't 
seen him myself.” 

Sanders lay on his back in 


the thicket, pointing out that 


this was by far the most com- 
fortable position from which 
to scan the sky. I followed 
his example, and we were soon 
once more discussing regimental 
life and personalities. I began 
to wonder where Sanders had 
spent the war—he had certainly 
not come back to the regiment 
—and where he had learned 
about this extremely simple yet 
apparently efficacious trap. As 
if divining my thoughts he 
said— 

“IT expect you are wondering 
what I did in the war, sir. 
Frankly, I did nothing at first. 
Here was I with a wife and 
family in Simla, and what good 
would it have done anybody 
had I tried to get back to the 
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army when the only war was 
so far away? They’d tell me 
soon enough if they wanted 
me, I thought. But I got no 
instructions at all. Then the 
Japs started their show in 
Burma and I thought I shouldn’t 
wait any more. I applied to 
Army Headquarters in Delhi 
for orders, but I suppose they 
were too busy to do anything 
about an old soldier like my- 
self. So I put on my uniform 
and went down to see them. 
It’s a long story, and I was 
nearly arrested for wearing uni- 
form without authority, but in 
the end I was taken on again, 
this time with a transport com- 
pany of the Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps. We never got 
nearer the war than Cox’s 
Bazaar, but there was a chap 
there who used to amuse him- 
self catching hawks. He was 
@ Eurasian, like my wife, and 
came from somewhere near Naini 
Tal, where he used to catch 
eagles as a side-line and sell 
them to zoos. He’s dead now, 
but I managed to step into 
his shoes in this eagle-catching 
racket. There isn’t much money 
in it, but every now and then 
I get a letter, like this one 
from Umbanagar, asking for 
eagles. I don’t know the 
differences between one sort and 
another—I just call those I 
eatch here ‘ golden’ eagles’ 
if they have ginger - coloured 
feathers on their heads, and 
‘ black-headed eagles’ if their 
feathers are black. For all I 
know one may be the male 
and the other the female of 
the same species, but I must 
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say the zoos here don’t seem 
to mind.” 

Now and again Sanders inter- 
rupted his narrative to expose 
himself at the edge of the 
cover and with waving arms 
scare off a hawk that was 
taking an undue interest in 
the meat. One or two of them 
became a nuisance; frightened 
away once, they circled above 
our heads and almost imper- 
ceptibly got nearer and nearer 
until they thought it safe to 
essay & swoop. It really was 
extraordinary how they spotted 
that chunk of meat in such 
an expanse of grass and trees. 
Sanders swore at their per- 
sistence, but admitted that their 
presence was no bad thing. 

“Why?” I asked. “If you 
go on scaring them away like 
this, surely any eagle which 


happens to pass will spot you, 


s3 


too: 

“You would think so,” he 
agreed, “ but one can’t go on 
and on re-setting traps merely 
for these hawks. As you see, 
I’m not really leaving the cover, 
but, however bold they are, 
the hawks know now that I 
am here. The theory is that 
an eagle will see the hawks 
buzzing round and will get 
interested—that is, if one comes 
this way at all. And it’s quite 
possible one won’t. But if one 
does, he won’t know I’m here 
and is unlikely to look par- 
ticularly hard at this cover. 
If he sees me, then of course 
we're done as far as he is 
concerned, but we still can’t 
allow the hawks to get themselves 
caught.” 
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After a couple of hours or 
80 we were joined by a girl 
about twenty-three years of 
age, accompanied by Sanders’s 
servant carrying the lunch. I 
was introduced to Mary, for 
the newcomer was she, the 
bride to be. 

** Any luck, Dad?” she asked. 

* Not yet, minx,” replied her 
father. ‘‘ What’s brought you 
up here?” 

*T got fed up with all that 
sewing, and as your lunch seemed 
so good, L thought I’d come and 
help you eat it.” 

“IT hope you put some more 
in those containers then,’’ said 
Sanders, indicating the five round 
tins arranged in a nest one above 
the other and kept warm by a 
charcoal fire in the lowest. Mary 
nodded a reassuring assent and 
smiled. 

“ She’s not a bad scout,” con- 
ceded Sanders. ‘ Usually comes 
out with me on these expedi- 
tions and gives me a hand. 
You should see her wielding 
a blanket on the eagles. Wraps 
them up a@ treat! I tell her 
it’s good practice for when she 
wants to wrap up her babies... .”” 

Mary looked disconcerted. 

**Go on with you!”’ she chided. 
And then, suddenly becom- 
ing more animated, screamed : 
‘Look out, Dad! Oh! He’s 
taken it! It was only an 
ordinary hawk, too! It must 
have been a rotten trap because 
he’s not caught. I expect you 
were talking too much when 
you set it and didn’t fix it 
properly ! ” 

* All right, all right, you set 
the next one,” said Sanders as 
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he ruefully regarded the broken 
remains of his trap. ‘* Look, 
I’ve split the ends of the next 
chik sticks and tied on _ the 
meat so you needn’t get your 
hands messy.” 

Mary’s nose wrinkled as she 
examined the crossed sticks with 
the hunk of meat tied to their 
intersection. Deftly she drew 
up the ends of the sticks and 
secured them in place with the 
khaki thread before carrying 
the whole affair into the open 
where, declining any assistance 
from either her father or myself, 
she fixed in position the noose 
of cord which was still firmly 
attached to the ring in the iron 
spike. Skilfully, with grass and 
dead leaves, she camouflaged the 
trap and then rejoined her 
father, who was investigating 
the lunch sent up by his wife. 


‘You watch the sky while 
we have our curry,” he directed 


his daughter. “I hope you like 
this, sir? Kofta eurry and rice, 
and there’s some dal in that 
other container to go with it.” 

I took the plate, spoon and 
fork which the servant produced 
from a basket and set-to with 
a will. I suddenly discovered 
that I was extremely hungry 
and so tucked in voraciously. 
A bottle of beer was a welcome 
adjunct. 

“Dad, Dad!” said Mary 
softly but urgently, ‘‘ there’s an 
eagle! Look, you can see him!” 

We looked up cautiously, and 
there, well above the circling 
hawks, was something which, 
for all its height, was patently 
a much bigger bird. 

“Damn!” said Mary quietly 
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but succinctly, “I can see I 
shall get no lunch today.” 

‘** Watch out for the hawks,” 
enjoined her father. ‘“ Dll take 
over from you in a minute.” 

He began to cram rice, dal 
and meat balls into his mouth, 
but, long before he had de- 
molished what was on his plate, 
he was otherwise engaged. For 
suddenly, something, seemingly 
vast, swept out of the sky 
straight at the trap, levelled 
out and even more suddenly 
completely collapsed upon the 
ground in a flurry of feathers 
and wings. 

** Got him!” 
as he jumped 
ground. 

‘** Hooray !”’ squealed Mary. 

I was on my feet now, my 
plate of food abandoned, watch- 
ing with wondering unbelief and 
a feeling of triumph, strongly 
mixed with pity, this humilia- 
tion of the king of the sky. 
It strove to rid itself of the 
incubus of the noose, tightening 
now round its neck and the 
base of one wing. Viciously 
its talons tore at the ground, 
throwing up long, ragged ex- 
plosions of dust. I became 
aware of Sanders and _ his 
daughter breaking out from the 
cover, each equipped with a 
rug and running towards the 
furious eagle. 

“Bring the gun,” yelled 
Sanders as he dashed past me, 
** just in case!” 

I picked up the ancient 
weapon and went forward, ready 
to cock its hammers and fire. 
It was soon obvious that Mary 
and her father worked as a 


shouted Sanders 
up from the 
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team when securing their quarry ; 
for the girl ran clear of the 
great sprawling bird and then 
turned to approach quietly, 
at a walking pace, from the 
direction whence she, the eagle 
and the iron stake were in a 
straight line. It was her role, 
which depended upon the stake’s 
barbs keeping a firm hold in 
the ground, to attract the atten- 
tion of the angry bird while 
her father stole up behind it 
with a blanket ready. Owing 
to the tightening of the noose 
the eagle was struggling fitfully, 
but nonetheless dangerously. 
Sanders got up close behind it, 
threw his blanket expertly so 
as to cover most of it, especially 
its head, and then Mary ran up 
to double the covering. Gently 
and warily, Sanders twitched 
the corners of the blankets 
underneath the now almost 
quiescent eagle and then, cutting 
the cord close to the point 
where it was attached to the 
ring of the stake, wound the 
slack round the bundle. Feeling 
with careful fingers through the 
double thickness of blankets 
he located the cord round the 
bird’s neck and, slitting the 
blankets, cut the cord as well, 
thus easing the pressure of the 
knot. He stood up, sweat pour- 
ing down his face in rivulets. 

** A black-headed one, sir!” 
he announced triumphantly. 

*“Won’t he suffocate there?” 
I asked. 

“Till loosen the blankets in 
a few minutes,” replied Sanders, 
‘but I don’t think he'll suffo- 
cate. I’ve never lost one that 
way, yet.” 
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* What 
Daddy ?”’’ asked 
could do with 
curry now.” 

“Tf you want your tiffin 
you'd better have it here and 
come on with Darbari after- 
wards. We're off home. I 
can’t keep this eagle wrapped 
up like this for ever!” 

Sanders and I set off towards 
his house, the large, unwieldy 
bundle secure under his arm. 

“Sorry, sir, but we've got 
to be quick,” he said as he 
hurried down the path as fast as 
he could. ‘‘Can’t afford to have 
this chap die on us, can we?” 

I noticed that Sanders, who 
had already located the eagle’s 
head, occasionally pulled the 
blanket to and fro with a 
bellows-like movement, always 
making quite sure first that the 
talons were well covered. 

“T can’t give him all the 
fresh air he would like, but I 
reckon that pulling the blanket 
about like this every now and 
then gives the poor devil some 
air, enough to go on with, 
at any rate.” 

Hastening along the road we 
at length turned off towards 
Sanders’s house. Shouting for 
the gardener, my host made 
his way, with me_perspiring 
profusely in his wake, to an 
outhouse of sorts at the end 
of the garden. The roof was 
of corrugated iron, three of 
the walls were of mud lapped 
over & wooden framework, and 
stout netting took the place of 
the fourth. Inside the hut, 
sitting on perches, were two 
eagles which evinced neither 


about my 
Mary. 


some of 


tiffin, 
<2 
that 
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fear nor alarm when they saw 
us arrive. 

‘*Where’s that damned mali?” 
asked Sanders impatiently, and 
then, as the gardener came in 
sight, shouted : ‘‘ Come on, man, 
juldi!” 

The gardener, with a key in 
one hand and a kukri in the 
other, unlocked the door in a 
side-wall of the hut. Telling 
me to pick up a long stick 
with a forked end that was 
leaning against the hut, Sanders 
told me to use it and push 
away any eagle which tried to 
escape. He then opened the 
door about two feet and, deposit- 
ing his bundle on the floor 
behind the door, pulled away 
the blankets. As soon as the 


irate eagle was clear, Sanders 
stepped back and closed the 


door. We went round to the 
netting at the front. 

“Hell be all right,” said 
Sanders as he watched the 
eagle shaking itself and looking 
round with suspicious wonder- 
ment at its new surroundings. 
‘“ You’d think the other two 
would want to fight the new- 
comer, but they never seem to. 
See how little notice they are 
taking of him. Look at that 
wing he’s stretching out now! 
He’s a fine bird that chap— 
I'll bet his wing-span is well 
over six feet!” 

“T must say it seems easy 
enough to catch them,” I 
observed. 
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“The trap’s simple, yes; 
couldn’t be simpler really, but 
don’t run away with the idea 
that every bird is as easy to 
catch as that one! Sometimes 
I get nothing for days and 
days and then, when I do 
atch one, he manages to break 
the string and away he goes 
or perhaps he doesn’t even 
get his head into the noose, 
like that hawk. I have only 
had one escape on the way 
home and, believe me, that 
was not funny! I don’t know 
to this day what happened, 
but I suppose I hadn’t got the 
blankets properly wrapped round 
him. I think I must also have 
been a little careless, but he 
got out all right and I got a 
crack from his wing which left 
@ really sunset bruise on my 
arm for days! That’s one 
reason why I have the stick and 
the kukri; I always take both 
when I go in to clean out the 
place. I’ve never yet been 
attacked inside there, but I’m 
not taking any chances! ”’ 

‘* Man, you’ve got another!” 
said a voice behind us, and I 
looked round to see Mrs Sanders 
drawing near. “Come on, 
Major, I’m sure you could do 
with some tea. My husband 
will keep you here all night if 
I don’t stop him talking.” 

Still somewhat dazed by what 
I had witnessed, I turned and 
accompanied her back to the 
house. 
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EARLY in the year 1814, 
after the disastrous climax of 
Napoleon’s campaigns in western 
Europe, which had resulted in 
the occupation of Paris by the 
armies of Prussia and her Allies, 
France formed a Provisional 
rovernment. The country had, 
by now, wearied of Bonaparte’s 
rain-glorious attempts to make 
himself the master of Europe, 
and years of crippling warfare 
had brought her to the verge of 
complete military defeat no less 
than to financial insolvency. 

The new Government, with 
the support of the Allied 


Sovereigns, issued a proclama- 


tion calling for the abdication 
of Napoleon as a condition im- 
perative to the establishment 
of a durable peace, and on 6th 
April, after a conference at 
Fontainbleau with his Marshals 
and chief Ministers, Marshal Ney, 
at the head of a deputation, 
forced the Emperor to sign a 
deed of abdication. Napoleon, 
permitted to retain little more 
than his title, was banished to 
the Isle of Elba; and on the 
26th of that same month, Louis 
XVIII., recalled after being in 
exile in England for twenty-four 
years, landed at Calais, accom- 
panied by a number of refugee 
nobles, and entered Paris. 

The old aristocracy of France 
was still firmly reactionary both 
in its manner and its way of 
life, and although His Majesty 
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accepted and ratified the patents 
of the new nobility which had 
been created by the Emperor, 
his Court would searcely recog- 
nise the newcomers among their 
ranks. They were regarded as 
upstarts. The aim of the old 
aristocracy, which was to restore 
France to her former feudal 
state, did not help to make the 
King popular with his people. 
As a result, the attempts of 
Louis to restore unity, peace and 
prosperity to the country met 
with little success. 


Michel Ney, Marshal of the 
Empire, Duke of Elchingen and 
Prince of the Moskowa, was one 
of Napoleon’s outstanding mili- 
tary commanders. The son of a 
cooper, he was born in Saarlouis 
on 10th January 1769. He 
enlisted as a trooper in 1788 
in the 5th Regiment of Hussars 
and, after five years’ service in 
the field, received a Lieutenant’s 
commission. Ney became one 
of the finest swordsmen in the 
French army. He was a brilliant 
and a quick-witted tactician as 
well as a great leader of men, 
and, for his magnificent courage 
in battle, earned from Napoleon 
himself the highest possible 
praise. 

Having contributed not a little 
to the forcing of the Emperor’s 
abdication and having, thereby, 
helped the Bourbon restoration, 
Ney was favoured with the 
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friendship of Louis, who con- 
firmed not only his military 
rank, now altered to ‘ Marshal of 
France,’ but also his two titles. 
As a Peer of France, Ney became 
a member of the Upper House of 
Legislature and was received at 
Court. His reception by those 
of the old noblesse, however, 
was cold, and displeasing to him. 
Remarks were made in the royal 
circle concerning a duchess who 
had been a washerwoman and a 
prince whose father had been 
a cooper. Even the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, daughter of Louis 
XVI., was by no means gracious 
or considerate when she greeted 
the Princesse de la Moskowa 
as Madame Ney—one whose 
mother had been so devoted to 
Marie Antionette that she lost 
her reason on hearing of that 
luckless queen’s execution. 
Disturbed by these thinly 
veiled slights, Ney decided, in 
the autumn of 1814, to seek the 
peace and quiet of his country 
home at Coudreaux, where he 
hoped to live in retirement. 
Here he continued happily until 
the early spring of 1815, though 
not without echoes reaching him 
of the growing discontent being 
aroused in Paris by the new 
Government of the King. 
Then, without warning, on 
6th March, an officer, sent by 
Marshal Soult, now Minister of 
War, reached Coudreaux with a 
letter directing Ney to come at 
once to Paris. He was warned 
that he would have to proceed 
thence to Besancon to take 
command of the 6th Military 
Division. Ney, leaving Coud- 
reaux that same night, arrived 
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at his town house on the following 
afternoon. Having donned his 
uniform he called, first, upon the 
Due de Berri, whom he begged 
to assure the King of his devotion 
to the royal cause, and then upon 
Marshal Soult. 

At the War Office Soult told 
him that, a few days before, 
Napoleon had landed quite un- 
expectedly at Golfe Juan, near 
Jannes, and was now marching 
on Paris. Ney, having that day 
heard a rumour to this effect, 
said, ““So I have just learned. 
It is a piece of madness. What 
do you want me to do?” 
Soult’s reply was that Ney was 
to go post-haste to Besancon 
where he would receive his 
detailed orders from the hands of 
General de Bourmont. Upon Ney 
expressing a desire tosee the King 


before his departure, the War 
Minister advised him not to do 
80, saying that Louis was unwell 
and wished to see no one. 
Nevertheless, late that evening, 
Ney did go to the Tuileries, and 


sueceeded in obtaining an 
audience. During the interview 
Louis appealed to Ney to do 
everything in his power to pre- 
vent the reopening of another 
period of strife and bloodshed for 
France, and the Marshal, becom- 
ing excited, assured the King 
that he would act energetically 
against the invader—even to the 
extent of ‘ bringing him back to 
Paris in an iron cage.’ With 
these somewhat wild words upon 
his lips Ney took his leave and, 
as he retired, His Majesty, 
turning to those near to him, 
was heard to say in a low voice, 
“T did not ask all that of him!” 
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On Friday, 10th March, four 
days after his departure from 
Coudreaux, Ney reached Besan- 
con, where he received General 
de Bourmont who, until then, 
had been in command there. 
By Soult’s orders, which were 
then given to him, Ney was 
directed to act as Second-in- 
Command to the Due de Berri, 
who had not yet arrived in the 
town. 

This was disconcerting news, 
but there was worse to come. 
Except for some five hundred 
troops in the Depdédt whose 
loyalty to the White Cockade 
was doubtful, De Bourmont had 
despatched the entire garrison 
of Besangon to Lyons in order to 
join the forces of the Comte 
d’Artois. Thus, the Marshal 
found himself almost entirely 
alone and with searcely any 
troops to command. To make 
matters worse he was warned by 
the officers left in charge of the 
men still remaining in the Depdét 
that these men should be confined 
to barracks because, otherwise, 
upon mixing with the people of 
the town, they would, in all 
probability, raise the cry of 
‘ Vive V Empereur!’ 

Ney wrote at once to the 
Comte d’Artois suggesting that 
he would be more useful at 
Lyons and asking, at the same 
time, to be employed in the 
vanguard of the royal army. 
The letter, however, never 
reached its destination because, 
on that very day, d’Artois had 
evacuated Lyons, and Napoleon 
marched in triumphantly on the 
next morning at the head of a 
large force of his old troops 
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amidst scenes of 
enthusiasm. 

Soon after sending off his 
letter, Ney was visited at his 
headquarters by the Due de 
Maillé, the Chief of the Comte 
d’Artois’s household. He, too, 
had expected to see the Due de 
Berri in Besancon, and was 
surprised to find that he was not 
yet there. De Maillé told Ney 
that Grenoble had welcomed 
Napoleon with great warmth ; 
that the Emperor was even then 
advancing on Lyons and that 
d’Artois was falling back upon 
Paris. He had brought no 
orders for the Marshal and 
could but suggest that he joined 
d’ Artois. 

This suggestion did not appeal 
to Ney. By collecting at Lons-le- 
Saulnier all the available troops 
in the eastern Departments, and 
then by falling upon either the 
flank or rear of Napoleon’s force, 
he thought he could do better 
work than by taking De Maillé’s 
advice. He said that he hoped to 
assemble at least six thousand 
men within a few days, and, 
speaking with bitterness of his 
old chief whom he estimated to 
have collected some ten thousand 
troops, added, “I shall settle 
accounts with Bonaparte. We 
are going to attack the wild 
beast.” 

That evening he issued and 
despatched orders for the troop 
concentration at Lons-le-Saul- 
nier, and on the next morning, 
Saturday, 11th March, he left 
Besancon and drove to Lons-le 
Saulnier, where he arrived soon 
after midnight and put up at the 
Hétel de la Pomme d’Or. It is 


the wildest 
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said that during his journey, at 
the places where he stopped to 
change horses, he had seemed 
very excited at the prospect of 
‘apturing Napoleon and of taking 
him to Paris as @ prisoner. 

On arrival at the inn he met a 
business man, just arrived from 
Lyons, who had actually seen the 
Emperor’s entry into the town 
welcomed with wild and deafen- 
ing cheering from both the 
troops and the inhabitants. He 
had watched Napoleon’s review 
of the troops on the Place 
Bellecour, and had heard him 
tell them that he would take 
them to Paris. This man had 
managed to secure one of 
Napoleon’s proclamations which 
had been scattered broadcast in 
Lyons, and he handed it to the 
Maryshal, who put it in his 
pocket. The man then retired, 
leaving Ney seated by the fire 
awaiting the Prefect of the Jura, 
to whom he had sent news of his 
arrival. 

The Prefect reached the inn 
accompanied by the Marquis de 
Saurans, one of the aides-de- 
camp of d’Artois. To their 
surprise they found the Marshal 
carefully studying the Emperor’s 
appeal to the French army. 
Quite obviously it had moved 
him very much indeed. Rising 
to greet the new arrivals and 
showing them the paper he said, 
‘* This is how the King ought to 
write. This is the way to talk to 
soldiers.” He then read aloud, 
“ . . The eagle with the national 
colours will fly from steeple to 
steeple to the towers of Notre 
Dame !” 

The two 


Royalists, taken 
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aback by the Marshal’s strange 
manner, stared at him and then 
at each other, saying nothing. 
Ney asked for news of d’ Artois, 
who, he said, had made a bad 
mistake in evacuating Lyons, 
thereby leaving him without 
either troops or orders. The 
King, Ney complained, had 
blundered equally badly by dis- 
banding the Old Guard. 

Although the Prefect and de 
Saurans were perplexed at Ney’s 
odd manner, and almost expected 
him to declare himself for 
Napoleon, they were relieved 
when he told them that they 
need have no fear for his loyalty 
to the King. Bonaparte, he 
said, would never forgive him 
for having been one of the men 
instrumental in bringing about 
the abdication. ‘‘ He would be 
quite capable of cutting off my 
head.” After proclaiming once 
more his -royalist sympathies, 
Ney bade his puzzled visitors 
good-night. 

During the next two days, 
with the help of his two lieu- 
tenants, Generals de Bourmont 
and Lecourbe, Ney was busy 
hastening the concentration of 
troops, the enlistment of volun- 
teers, the collection of ammuni- 
tion and stores, and with the 
sending out of agents to gather 
information about Napoleon’s 
movements. 

On Monday, 13th March, de 
Bourmont heard that Napoleon 
had already obtained some four- 
teen thousand men—his own 
force being then barely six 
thousand—and he heard also 
that the 76th Infantry had 
disobeyed Ney’s orders and were 
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marching to join Napoleon. 
That was bad enough, but the 
Marshal was even more bewil- 
dered to learn that there was 
growing excitement, even among 
his own troops, and that the 
local populace were beginning to 
resume the Tricolour. 

That evening two men in 
civilian clothes arrived late at 
the Hétel de la Pomme d’Or and 
asked to see Ney privately. He 
received them in his room, and 
they disclosed themselves as 
officers of the Imperial Guard, 
known personally to the Marshal. 
They had been sent from Lyons 
with letters from the Emperor 
himself and from General Bert- 
rand, his Chief of Staff. 

The Emperor’s note read as 
follows: ‘ Mon Cousin, my 
Major-General sends you your 
marching orders. I have no 
doubt that on receiving the news 
of my arrival at Lyons, you have 
already made your troops resume 
the tricolour flag. Execute Bert- 
rand’s orders, and come and 
rejoin me at Chalons. I shall 
receive you as I did on the 
morrow of the battle of the 
Moskowa.—N APOLEON.’ 

The officers then gave Ney 
some information which was not 
wholly correct. Their tidings 
were based very largely upon 
rumours they had heard and 
afterwards embroidered. They 
told the Marshal that the King 
had fled from Paris, that Napo- 
leon’s return to France had been 
facilitated by the withdrawal of 
the English Squadron as part of 
an international arrangement, 
that Austria was to become an 
ally of France, and that Marie 
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Louise, with the King of Rome, 
would soon be leaving Vienna 
for the Tuileries. Finally, they 
handed him a draft proclamation 
for issue to his troops, this draft 
having been drawn up by Napo- 
leon himself, who had added 
Ney’s title thereto. 

Ney was highly embarrassed, 
and uncertain what to do. 
Although there were in fact three 
courses of action open to him he 
seems to have considered only 
two. He could remain loyal to 
the King and have the two 
disguised officers immediately 
arrested, or he could elect to join 
Napoleon. The third alternative 
was to send in his resignation, as 
some officers, faced with a similar 
situation, had already done. 
Assuring his visitors that they 
would be safe for the night at the 
hotel, and that meantime he 
would think over these matters, 
he went to bed. 

The next morning, after a 
sleepless night, Ney sent for De 
Bourmont and Lecourbe in order 
to discuss the situation with 
them. From what he told these 
two Generals the Marshal was 
evidently extremely worried over 
the turn affairs had taken and 
seemed inclined to favour joining 
the Emperor. Without divulg- 
ing its source he gave them the 
news he had received the night 
before, himself elaborating Napo- 
leon’s success. He complained of 
the King’s unfitness to govern 
and then, with a dramatic 
flourish, produced a copy of the 
proclamation given to him the 
night before which he had made 
in his own handwriting. He 
told them that he intended to 
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read it to the assembled troops 
that day. Both Generals pro- 
tested strongly. Nevertheless 
they agreed tacitly to carry out 
his instructions, and De Bour- 
mont himself actually drew up 
the orders for the men to parade 


that afternoon on the Place 
d’ Armes. 
At the parade some three 


thousand troops mustered, all 
wearing the White Cockade. 
They consisted of four battalions 
of infantry and six squadrons of 
cavalry, their ranks being ranged 
around the Place to form a 
hollow square. No artillery 
was present; it was because of 
its non-arrival that Ney had 
remained in  Lons-le-Saulnier 
untilnow. When everything was 
ready, the Marshal, followed by 
his staff, rode to the parade- 
ground and was received with a 
roll of drums. The officers 
dismounted and Ney advanced 
alone to the middle of the 
square. Drawing his sword, he 
looked intently at the serried 
ranks about him for some 
moments; then, producing the 
paper from his pocket with his 
left hand, he began, in a loud and 
clear voice, to read Napoleon’s 
proclamation. 

No sooner had he read the 
preamble, announcing that the 
cause of the Bourbons was lost 
for ever, than there burst from 
the assemblage, as well as from 
the spectators, a tremendous 
outburst of cheering mingled with 
loud cries of ‘ Vive ’ Empereur!’ 
Caps, muskets and sabres were 
waved in the air, Ney’s words 
being drowned in the din. At 
last, when silence was restored, 
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the Marshal was able to resume 
his address. His concluding 
words were—“ Soldiers! I have 
often led you to victory. Now, 
[ am about to lead you to the 
immortal phalanx which the 
Emperor is leading to Paris.” 
Thunderous applause broke out 
anew, and the ranks were broken. 
Officers and men, delirious with 
joy, threw themselves into one 
another’s arms while Ney walked 
among the troops being greeted 
and cheered by all. 

After this tremendous and 
enthusiastic demonstration of 
allegiance to hini, Ney left. The 
ranks were re-formed and the 
men marched back to barracks 
where, after substituting the 
Tricolour for the White Cockade, 
they were given leave for the 
remainder of the day. 

That evening Ney gave a 
dinner-party at his hotel to his 
senior staff officers, and it was 
during this party that he re- 
ceived an order from General 
Bertrand instructing him to take 
his men to Dijon instead of to 
Chalons. 

On the 


following morning, 
therefore, Wednesday, 15th 


March, Ney, together with his 
whole force, began the march to 
Dijon, and it was on this journey 
that a number of his more senior 
officers, including his Second-in- 
Command, General de Bourmont, 
slipped away unobtrusively. On 
Friday, having reached Dijon, 
Ney received a note telling him 
that the Emperor, who was 
then at Auxerre, wished to see 
him. He hastened to Napoleon’s 
headquarters, arriving that same 
evening. 
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At once he called upon 
General Bertrand with the 
request that he might be allowed 
to see the Emperor the next 
day instead of that night, since, 
before the interview took place, 
he needed time to write a memo- 
randum justifying his conduct. 
Napoleon’s reply to this request 
was, “* What do I want with his 
justifications ? Tell him that I 
shall embrace him tomorrow 
morning.”’ 

That night, nevertheless, Ney 
spent many hours writing a 
vindication of his actions, adding 
thereto some remarks upon the 
manner in which he considered 
the country should now be 
governed. He began, “If you 
continue to govern tyrannically 
I shall be your prisoner rather 
than your partisan... .,” and 
terminated his laboured sub- 
mission to the Emperor with the 
warning that the welfare of the 
French people 


must be con- 
sidered before anything else, 


and that every endeavour must 
be made to remedy the evils 
which Napoleon’s ambitions had 
brought upon them. 

In the morning, for the first 
time since the abdication, Ney 
saw the Emperor and handed 


him the document he had 
written overnight. Napoleon 
looked through it somewhat 


cursorily, then tore it up, saying 
very softly to those close to him, 
“This fine fellow Ney is going 
mad!” He asked many 
questions of the embarrassed 
Marshal, and got but brief replies. 
The interview then ended and 
Ney returned to Dijon. On 
Sunday, 19th March—the day 
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upon which the King left Paris 
in flight—the Marshal began his 
march to the capital, reaching it 
four days later. 

Upon his arrival Ney was sent 
for by Marshal Davotit, the 
Emperor’s new War Minister, 


who had sueceeded Marshal 
Soult. He was given instruc- 


tions to inspect the Departments 
to the north and east of Paris and 
to report on the condition of the 
forts. In addition, he was to 
inquire into the state of public 
feeling and to suggest any admin- 
istrative changes he deemed 
necessary. He left Paris immedi- 
ately and was away for about 
three weeks. On his return he 
rendered his report and then, no 
appointment having been offered 
to him, he rejoined his wife and 
family at Coudreaux. 

Owing to the presence of 
Napoleon once more in France, 
and to the rumours that he was 
engaged in building up a large 
military force, the Allies, after 
proclaiming the Emperor an 
outlaw, had begun to re-arm 
themselves. Napoleon, having 
foreseen this, had already 
started to raise as large an army 
a8 was possible, and to allocate 
commands to those of his 
Marshals and Generals who had 
remained faithful to him. It 
was noteworthy that the name 
of the hero of the Moskowa did 
not figure in the list of appoint- 
ments because, it was thought, 
his remark about ‘ an iron cage’ 
had come to the Emperor’s ears. 

However, at the end of May, 
the Marshal received an invita- 
tion to attend a great Champ 
de Mai demonstration in Paris, 
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where the Emperor was to take 
the oath of fidelity to the new 
constitution and present eagles 
to those regiments assembled in 
the city. Ney’s wife was glad 
to accompany him to the new 
Court to share his honours and 
to meet there, again, her old 
friends. 

The ceremony took place on 
Thursday, 1st June, in brilliant 
sunshine. In the centre of the 
Champ de Mars an altar had been 
erected round which were dis- 
posed the formed ranks of some 
forty-five thousand troops in 
splendid uniforms. Nearly a 
quarter of a million spectators 
were present, the more dis- 
tinguished personages of rank 
being accommodated in special 
stands. The Emperor was driven 
to this function in a coach drawn 
by eight horses, with four of his 
his Marshals, Jourdan, Soult, 
Ney and Grouchy, riding beside 
him. 

A few days after this magnifi- 
cent and spectacular ceremony, 
Napoleon began to mobilise his 
growing army on the northern 
frontier in order to be ready to 
act against the forces of Welling- 
ton and Bliicher which had been 
reported to be concentrating to 
the eastward. By now he had 


succeeded in collecting some 
125,000 men, and they were 


already moving towards Charle- 
roi. On Sunday, 11th June, 
just before leaving Paris, he 
wrote to Davoit saying, ‘ Send 
for Marshal Ney and tell him 
that, if he wishes to be present 
at the first battles, he ought to be 
at Avesnes on the 14th. My 
headquarters will be there.’ 
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As soon as he got this message 
Ney made hasty preparations to 
travel on the next day. He had 
neither staff nor horses, but 
managed to find an old friend, a 
Colonel Heymés, who had once 
been on his staff and who now 
offered to go as his aide-de-camp. 
The two set off for the north, 
early on that Monday morning, 
travelling in a hired carriage. 
Ney was more cheerful than he 
had been of late, for now he had 
the prospect of a command. 

The Marshal arrived at 
Avesnes on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, 13th June, and here 
found the Imperial Guard in 
bivouac. That night he dined 
with the Emperor, and was 
more warmly greeted than he 
expected, but he was not offered 
a command. On the morrow 
Napoleon moved his head- 
quarters to Beaumont, and Ney, 
having been, as yet, unable to 
obtain horses for himself and his 
aide-de-camp, hired a pony-trap 
in which to make the short 
journey. At Beaumont he was 
lucky enough to obtain a soldier 
servant and to buy two horses. 

On the following day, Thurs- 
day, Ney, still without a 
command, decided to accompany 
the 3rd and 6th Corps of the 
Guard on its march towards 
Charleroi. On his arrival he saw 
signs of recent fighting, and he 
could hear the sound of cannon 
ahead. A few miles beyond the 
town he found the Emperor 


seated at a table outside an inn 
and consulting with his staff. 
Here, a surprise awaited him. 
“Good day, Ney,” said the 
Emperor, “‘ I am very glad to see 
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you. You will go and take 
command of the Ist and 2nd 
Army Corps. I am giving you 
also the Light Cavalry of my 
Guard, but don’t use it yet. 
Tomorrow you will be joined by 
Kellerman’s Cuirassiers. Go and 
drive the enemy back along the 
Brussels road and take up a 
position at Quatre Bras.” 

Overjoyed at being made the 
head of an army, and at being 
given the very important task 
of holding off Wellington while 
Napoleon dealt a blow at 
Bliicher to the eastward, Ney, 
followed by Heymes, galloped 
northwards towards Gosselies, 
on the Brussels road, and came 
up with General Reille’s 2nd 
Army Corps moving towards 
Quatre Bras. Here the Marshal 
took over his new command and 
here, for the first time in his life, 
he failed dismally to take full 
advantage of a favourable tac- 
tical position. 

His troops captured Gosselies 
from the Prussians without 
difficulty, but the Marshal did 
not exploit his suecess by vigor- 
ously following up and attacking 
the retiring enemy, although he 
had the men to do so. Somehow 
he seemed not to be quite the 


same far-sighted and _  cool- 
headed commander who had 


acted so brilliantly at Jena and 
Friedland nine years previously. 
He could easily have occupied 
Quatre Bras, and consolidated 
his front before nightfall, but by 
failing to do so he disregarded 
Napoleon’s order. 

With a strange lack of energy 
he bivouacked four infantry 


divisions near Gosselies and rode 
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Brussels with some 
cavalry. But, from Frasnes, his 
advance was checked, and for 
the remainder of that day he 
made no progress. By the time 
darkness had fallen Ney had 
achieved little by means of his 


towards 


weak skirmishes; he had not 
concentrated his two Army 
Corps, nor did he send any 


report to the Emperor until very 
late that night. 

On Friday, 16th June, instead 
of being in the saddle at day- 
light, Ney wasted time issuing 
marching orders to his troops 
instead of devising a plan of 
concerted attack and = giving 
instructions for it to be carried 
out that day. He had gravely 
underestimated the strength of 
the enemy which now confronted 
him at Quatre Bras, and when 
he did eventually launch his 
assault during the afternoon he 
realised, at last, that he had a 


serious business in hand. His 
casualties were heavy, and 
by sunset he had lost the 
battle—the last one he ever 


fought holding an independent 
command. 

All that Ney had succeeded in 
doing during the day was to hold 
his ground, with about half his 
available force, against troops 
which he had allowed to accumu- 
late along his front. Owing to 
conflicting orders the remainder 
of the Marshal’s force had been 
spending the time marching and 
counter-marching between his 
own and the Emperor’s positions 
without ever firing a shot. 

It was on that same Friday 
that Napoleon defeated Blicher 
at Ligny, forcing him to retreat 
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some eighteen miles. When, on 
the next day, Saturday, this news 
reached Wellington, he gave 
orders for the retirement of his 
own troops to the ridge in front 
of Waterloo and Mont St Jean. 
Napoleon, having detached 
Marshal Grouchy to follow up 
the Prussians, left Ligny at two 
o’clock and marched westwards 
to link up with Ney, which he did 
that evening at Quatre Bras. 
Rain had begun te fall, and now 
a violent thunderstorm occurred. 
Napoleon’s force, drenched with 
water, advanced towards Brus- 
sels as far as an inn called La 
Belle Alliance, from where the 
Emperor sighted the main body 
of Wellington’s army spread 
along the ridge across his path 
to the northward. 

The rain had eased and a damp 
mist was heginning to rise. 
After a few unds from some 
of his adve cd field-guns had 
elicited a sharp reply from the 
British, the Emperor realised 
that Wellington was waiting for 
him across the fields of high- 
standing corn, and he took up his 
quarters for the night at a nearby 
farm. 

Ney, having ridden all day 
with General d’Erlon’s 1st Corps, 
spent the night at Genappe, 
three miles north of Quatre Bras. 
The rain continued throughout 
the night, and by daylight on 
that Sunday, 18th June, the two 
opposing armies, wet through, 
faced each other in silence across 
one and a half miles of sodden, 
rolling country under ripening 
corn, 

The story of Waterloo has been 
told so often that it need not be 
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repeated here. It is enough to 
say that Ney, now having no 
separate command, was given 
the executive direction of the 
French main attacks against 
Wellington’s centre. He pre- 
pared his first assault using 
d’Erlon’s Corps of twenty 
thousand bayonets advancing 
in four dense columns en echelon, 
supported by massed batteries 
totalling some ninety guns. 

Ney’s guns opened fire at half- 
past one o’clock and he, in 
person, led the attack with 
d’Erlon beside him. The four 
columns, under their covering 
fire of artillery, reached the 
British lines on the ridge and it 
looked for a while as though 
Ney was going to carry the 
position. But the British 
counter-attacked and, after long 
and savage fighting, the French 
were forced back. Repeated 
attacks took place, but on each 
occasion they failed. After this 
the French infantry were dis- 
engaged and re-formed, and the 
artillery duel began again. It 
was soon after four o’clock that 
Ney, realising the urgent need of 
forcing the British position at all 
hazards before the Prussians 
could come to Wellington’s 
assistance, began to use his 
cavalry. 

The Marshal’s first onset was 
made with a whole cavalry 
division, and it achieved little. 
Then followed charge after charge 
against the squares of red-coats, 
which, however, stood firm. In 
the last great onslaught no less 
than seventy-seven squadrons of 
vavalry were engaged, but all to 
no purpose. It is believed that, 
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in this last charge, Ney himself 
cut down General Sir William 
Ponsonby. It was while re- 
ferring afterwards to this truly 
magnificent assault that the 
Duke of Wellington wrote, ‘ We 
had the French cavalry walking 
about us as if they had been our 
own. I never saw the British 
infantry behave so well.’ 

At about half-past 
o'clock, when large Prussian 
forces were seen approaching 
from the eastward, Napoleon 
threw his last reserves into the 
conflict — the whole of the 
Imperial Guard—and gave the 
command to Ney. 

From the British lines the 
Marshal was seen leading the 
final attack in person, first on 
horseback and then on foot, 
sword in hand. Despite every- 
thing he could do to steady 
his wavering ranks against the 
deadly fire of the British squares 
his columns were inexorably 
swept back, again and again, 
from the unshaken bodies of red- 
coats who held their ground. 
The tremendous assault of the 
Imperial Guard had been broken. 
That was the end. Napoleon, 
deadly white, was heard to 
murmur, “ Now it is all over. 
Let us get away.” 

Ney was one of the last to 
leave the field of battle. He 
had had at least four horses 
shot under him. Although un- 
wounded, his uniform was in 
tatters and one of his epaulettes 
had been cut in two. He was 
hatless, covered in mud and 
blood, his face was black with 
powder-stains, and his sword 
was broken. After walking a 


seven 
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long way he found a horse which 
took him some distance and then 
he acquired @ carriage. It was 
a dispirited and weary man who 
eventually reached Paris—a man 
who had lost heart—for he 
realised that Napoleon’s star had 
finally set, and that, with the 
certain return of Louis X VIII. to 
the throne, he would be branded 
as a traitor to the King. 

Violent attacks had already 
been made upon him by Napo- 
leon’s followers ; he was accused 
not only of having been respon- 
sible for the defeat at Waterloo, 
but also for having been a traitor 
to Napoleon himself in his con- 
duct of affairs. The Marshal was 
® desperate man, and there was 
nothing for him to do except to 
fly the country. He first saw 
Fouché, the Minister of Police, 
and from him obtained two pass- 
ports. One was made out in his 
own name, ‘ Michel Ney, Marshal 
of the Empire, Duke of 
Elehingen, Prince of the Mos- 
kowa and Peer of France.’ The 
other, which he intended to use if 
a secret flight became necessary, 
and to enable him to take other 
refugees with him, was issued in 
the name of ‘ Michel Theodore 
Neubourg, a merchant, travel- 
ling with his secretary, Talmas, 
and his servants Xavier, Serret, 
Bohnet and Maton.’ 

Ney delayed making prepara- 
tions for his flight and it was not 
until 6th July—the eve of the 
occupation of Paris by the allied 
armies—that he left for Lyons, 
moving thence to St Alban. On 
25th July he heard that the 
King had signed two decrees. 
The first, countersigned by 
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Talleyrand, deprived the Marshal 
and others of the dignity of 
Peers of France; the second, 
countersigned by Fouché, was a 
list of proscriptions giving the 
names of some twenty persons 
who were to be tried by court 
martial. Ney’s name headed the 
list. 

Moving at once, Ney made for 
the chateau of Madame de 
Bessonis, a relative of his wife’s, 
near Aurillac, and reached it on 
29th July. Here, on 3rd August, 
he was arrested by a Captain of 
the local gendarmerie with an 
armed guard. His luggage and 


papers were seized and, after 
being detained in custody, he 
was taken to Paris under escort 
and lodged in the gloomy prison 
of the Conciergerie. 

It was not until 9th November 
that the Court appointed to try 


Ney held its preliminary session. 
It met in the great hall of the 
Palais de Justice under the 
presidency of Marshal Jourdan. 
The Court Martial proper began 
on the nuat day and Ney, under 
guard, wearing the uniform of a 
General, with the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, looking 
both calm and _ impassive, 
appeared before his judges. He 
saluted the Court and the guards 
presented arms. The two leading 
counsel at the Paris bar had 
been briefed for him and they did 
so well that, after much legal 
argument, they succeeded in 
getting the Court to declare, by 
&® majority vote, that it had not 
the legal right to try Ney under 
the existing law. 

The collapse of the  pro- 
secution by the Court Martial 
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brought an immediate outcry 
from royalist circles and, on the 
following day, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs moved a resolu- 
tion in the Chamber of Peers 
that that assembly should try 
Ney, not only in the name of 
France, but in the name also of 
Europe. It was decided to hold 
the trial in the Luxembourg 
Palace, to which place, for 
convenience, Ney was now trans- 
ferred. 

After some delay the new 
trial began on 21st November. 
The prosecution tried to prove 
that Ney, by following Napoleon, 
had been guilty of treason to the 
King and, after several adjourn- 
ments, the Chamber assembled 
for the last day’s sitting of the 
trial on 6th December. The 
prosecution established that, 
although Ney had been loyal to 
the King until the time of his 
departure from Besancon on 
1ith March, he showed quite 
obviously, at Lons-le-Saulnier, 
that his sympathies were now 
with the Emperor and that, 
after the parade at that place, he 
had marched with his men to 
join Napoleon. 

When the prosecution had 
completed its case and Ney’s 
defence had been heard, the 
President closed the Court and 
announced that a vote would 
be taken upon three separate 
questions of fact :— 


1. Did Marshal Ney receive 
certain emissaries on the 
night between the 13th and 
14th of March ? 

2. Did Marshal Ney read a 
proclamation in the public 
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square of Lons-le-Saulnier 
on the 14th of March invit- 
ing the troops to rebellion 
and defection ? 

3. Had the Marshal been guilty 
of an attempt against the 
safety of the State ? 


It was five o’clock when the 
voting began. Each of the 
hundred and sixty-one Peers 
present was called upon by name 
to give his vote upon each 
question and, by large majorities, 
Ney was found guilty on all 
three counts. 

The question of the sentence 
then arose, and each member of 
the Court was once again asked 
to declare his vote. By a 
majority of one hundred and 
thirty-seven the Marshal was 
sentenced to death by shooting, 
and the President then drafted 
the judgment and the sentence. 
This document was signed in 
turn by every member of the 
Court, during which process 
preparations for the execution 
were being made. 

Ney’s counsel came to see him 
in his room at the Luxembourg 
after the Court had been cleared 
and sat talking with him for some 
time. The lawyers suggested 
that an appeal for clemency 
should be made to the King, but 
Ney would have none of this. He 
thanked his counsel warmly for 
their services and asked them to 
arrange for him to see his wife 
and family, and his lawyer. 
When they had gone he sat 
writing for some time, burnt 
® bundle of papers from his 
desk and then, just before mid- 
night, threw himself on his bed, 
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dressed just as he was, and fell 
asleep, four sentries on guard 
over him. 

At about three o’clock M. 
Cauchy, the Secretary of the 
Chamber of Peers, entered the 
room holding a paper, and Ney, 
awakening, sat up on his bed. 
** [havea very painful duty ta 
began the Secretary, when the 
Marshal cut him short with the 
words, ‘Come to the point.” 
Ney was told that his execution 
was fixed for nine o’clock that 
morning and said, ‘‘ When they 
wish. I am ready.” Ney then 
asked that his wife might come 
at seven o’clock. He did not 
know that at that moment she 
was already waiting outside the 
Luxembourg Palace to see him. 
When Cauchy offered Ney the 
services of a priest he showed 
impatience: “I shall appear 
before God as I have appeared 
before men. I have no fear.” 

Soon afterwards, General 
Count Victor de Rochechouart, 
who had been ordered to carry 
out the execution, arrived and 
took command of the Luxem- 
bourg. Ney was told that he had 
permission to see his wife and 
children, his lawyer, and a priest. 
*T shall see first the notary,” 
said Ney. “ He is probably in 
the palace. Then I shall see my 
wife and children. As for the 
confessor, don’t trouble me about 
him.” Later, he changed his 
mind about seeing a priest. On 
leaving the room the General said 
that the lawyer would arrive in 
about two hours’ time, and the 
Marshal lay down again and slept 
once more. 

At six o’clock he 


rose and 
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donned civilian dress with a long 
dark - blue coat, black knee- 
breeches, silk stockings and a 
white cravat. Then the notary 
arrived and Ney put his affairs 
in order. The interview was 
brief, because the Marshal had, 
on the previous evening, put his 
instructions on paper. At half- 
past six Ney’s wife, with her four 
sons and her sister, arrived. The 
guards were withdrawn from the 
Marshal’s room and his family 
were admitted. 

The strain of her weary 
waiting, coupled with the mental 
agony which she had endured, 
had exhausted the Maréchale, and 
as soon a8 she saw her husband 
she gave a cry and fainted. 


When she had been revived she 
talked with Ney, in between fits 
of weeping, for half an hour. 
Ney, who bore up well, did what 


he could to console his wife, 
knowing all the time that there 
was no hope for him. Finally, 
the Maréchale made up her mind 
to go at once and appeal to the 
King for mercy. In order to give 
her some momentary consolation 
by letting her undertake this 
mission, a8 well as to bring an 
end to a painful interview, Ney 
bade his family farewell. It was 
after seven o’clock when Madame 
Ney reached the Tuileries. Here 
she was kept waiting alone in an 
anteroom for nearly two hours, 
praying and weeping, hoping, the 
while, against despair. 

As soon as he was alone Ney 
asked for the services of a priest, 
and the Abbé de St Pierre was 
sent for. He was just the right 
type of man to help Ney during 
his last moments, and he stayed 
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with the Marshal for more than 
an hour, promising to come back 
again so as to be with him at the 
end. 

In the meantime General de 
Rochechouart had completed his 
arrangements for the execution. 
A firing squad of twelve non- 
commissioned officers, under the 
command of Major de St Bias, 
was paraded, and an escort of 
Grenadiers and gendarmes was 
assembled in the courtyard. 

At half-past eight o’clock a 
closed carriage was driven up and 
the Abbé de St Pierre went to 
Ney’s room to tell him that the 
time had come. The Marshal 
was ready and, escorted by two 
Lieutenants, he went down to the 
entrance. It was a cold, misty 
December morning, with a 
drizzling rain falling. “It is 
a wretched day,” said Ney 
as he stepped outside to the 
waiting carriage between two 
lines of Grenadiers with bayonets 
fixed. 

The Abbé stood aside for the 
Marshal to enter the carriage 
first, but Ney, smiling, said, ‘‘ Get 
in, Monsieur le Curé. I shall be 
going before you presently.” 
The priest, followed by Ney 
and by the two escorting officers, 
entered and seated themselves. 
The Grenadiers closed round the 
vehicle. De Rochechouart and 
the Colonel commanding the 
troops mounted their horses and 
took their posts in the rear. 
There followed a company of 
veterans, then the firing squad, 
and finally a company of the 
National Guard. When the 
General gave the order to march 
the whole procession moved out 
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of the palace and went down the 
wide avenue to the Place de 
Observatoire, where there was 
an open space bounded on one 
side by a dead wall. Here the 
carriage stopped and an officer 
opened the door. Ney got out, 
followed by the Abbé and the 
two Lieutenants. 

For some minutes the Marshal 
spoke to his confessor; then, 
standing, and with bowed head, 
he received the last absolution. 
He handed the priest his gold 
snuff-box and his purse contain- 
ing a few louis d’or, the former to 
be given to his wife and the 
contents of the latter to the poor 
of St Sulpice. Ney then took his 
place a few yards from the wall 
and the priest knelt down close 
beside him. The firing squad 


was marched into position and 
ordered to load, while the troops 


were formed up on three sides. 
Major de St Bias went forward 
to blindfold Ney, but he refused 
to have his eyes bound. “ Do 
you not know, sir, that a soldier 
does not fear death ? ” 

As the Major went back to his 
men, giving them the order to 
take aim, the Marshal advanced 
a few paces towards the levelled 
muskets and said, in a loud, 
clear voice: ‘Frenchmen, I 
protest before God and my 
country against the sentence 
passed upon me. I call upon 
men, posterity and God to bear 
witness. Vive la France!” 
Then, taking off his hat, he cried, 
‘** Soldiers, fire at my heart.” 
At that moment De St Bias 
ordered: “ Fire!” and the fatal 
volley crashed out. Ney fell 
forward on his face, dead, his 
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hat rolling away towards his feet, 
while the kneeling priest raised 
his hand in a blessing. 

There was a@ roll of drums, a 
cry of “* Vive le Roi,” and the 
troops were marched away. The 
time was nine o’clock on the 
morning of 7th December. 

De Rochechouart, in his 
narrative of the affair, tells how, 
being mounted, he had a full 
view of the Marshal during his 
last moments of life, and how 
greatly struck he was by Ney’s 
calm and noble attitude. 

A posse of gendarmes remained 
watching over the body for a 
quarter of an hour—the regula- 
tion period—and then the mortal 
remains of one of France’s great- 
est Marshals were carried by a 
bearer-party, with an escort of 
the National Guard, to a nearby 
hospice, the Abbé de St Pierre 
leading the way. 

Besides De  Rochechouart, 
there was another eyewitness of 
the tragedy who also described 
it. This was a Doctor Poumiés 
de la Siboutie, of Paris, who 
wrote that courage, self-respect 
and dignity shone in Ney’s 
every feature. ‘ He took off his 
hat in acknowledgment of the 
salute of the officer of the firing- 
party who had lowered his sword 
to the Marshal. He fell perfectly 
straight, his feet towards the 
wall. Death was instantaneous 
and was not even marked by 
the convulsive twitches usually 
noticed in such cases.’ 

Madame Ney, ignorant of the 
hour fixed for her husband’s 
execution, was still waiting in the 
Tuileries to see the King when, 
soon after nine o’clock, the Due 
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de Duras came into the ante- 
room where she sat. He was 
very greatly touched by her 
grief, and when she told him 
that she was waiting to see the 
King he said, ‘“‘ Madame, the 
audience with His Majesty for 
which you have asked would 
now be useless.”’ The Maréchale 
understood what was meant, and 
broke into floods of tears. 

The body of the Marshal lay 
in state in the hospice, his bed 
strewn with flowers, and with 
tall candles burning round it, 
while the Sisters of Charity 
watched and prayed by the bed- 
side. Ney had been hit by 
eleven musket-balls—six in the 
chest, one in the neck, three in 
the head and one in the right 
arm. One soldier of the firing- 
party, however, did not fire at 
his old leader ; his bullet hit the 
wall high up and brought down 
a shower of plaster. 

The body of the Marshal was 
buried in secret the next day in 
the cemetery of Pere Lachaise. 
The Abbé de St Pierre read the 
burial service and the grave was 
later marked by a small plain 
stone engraved with the one 
word, ‘ NEY.’ 


After the revolution of 1848, 
the Provisional Government of 
France decreed that the trial of 
Ney, and the sentence passed 
upon him, should be declared 
irregular. Accordingly, the name 
of the Marshal was restored to 
the roll of the holders of the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour and his military rank 
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and titles were recognised anew. 
It was also decreed that a statue 
to the memory of the great 
Marshal should be erected on the 
spot where he met his death. 

It was during the Second 
Empire, on 7th December 1853, 
thirty-eight years after Ney’s 
death, that the statue — the 
finest in Paris according to 
todin—was unveiled by the 
Minister of War before a dis- 
tinguished gathering of the 
Marshal’s relatives, together with 
statesmen, clergy, officers of high 
rank and others. The Marshal’s 
aged widow, with three of her 
sons, was present. The religious 
service was followed by an 
address given by the War 
Minister, in which he referred to 
Ney as one of France’s greatest 
heroes, who had been the victim 
of circumstances, and one to 
whom the country now wished 
to make an act of national 
reparation. 

When the veiling fell away 
from Ney’s monument the 
batteries, which had so often 
fired in his honour, thundered 
forth their salute to him once 
more. Then, with bands play- 
ing and eagles displayed—those 
eagles which the Marshal himself 
had many times led in battle— 
the troops marched past the 
statue with colours dipped and 
drawn swords lowered in a salute 
to him who, by his dauntless 
fortitude and unflinching courage 
amid the snows of Russia, had 
won from France’s_ greatest 
soldier the title of ‘ The Bravest 
of the Brave.’ 
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I FIRST saw Percy one winter 
evening before the war. He was 
riding his white horse up the 
homestead drive trailed by an 
assortment of tired dogs. The 
horse carried a pick on one side 
of the saddle and a shovel on 
the other. Strung beside each 
of them were the skinned car- 
vases of the day’s rabbits, their 
blood trickling down the horse’s 
wet hindquarters. Percy’s hat 
was peaked at the crown like a 
boy scout’s and was ringed with 
rain-drops. Below it his face 
shone, not only with its own 
physical ruddiness, but with his 
unshakable cheerfulness. He 


had abbreviated, surprised eye- 
brows, fat cheeks and slits for 
eyes, characteristics that gave 
him the appearance of a clown 


who needed no_ grease-paint. 
Heavy oilskins covered him from 
chin to ankles. Protruding be- 
tween the middle buttons of the 
oilskins was the head of a black 
terrier which was riding in front 
of him. 

When he saw me he pulled up. 
Introductions were unnecessary. 
He knew me to be the cousin 
from the city; I knew him to 
be Percy the Rabbiter. 

‘** What a terrible wet day!” 
The surprised little eyebrows 
rose to their upper limit. “ By 
the hokey-pokey, he was nearly 
bogged out there t’day.” 

By now the dogs were stand- 
ing round him in attitudes of 
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weariness and dejection; all 
except the little black terrier. 
Percy said, ‘‘ This is Adolphus 
Bannockburn Ree. She’s worked 
terrible hard and so I give her 
a ride, didn’ I, 7?” The 
dog bent back and 
licked his chin. 

‘How far do 
asked. 

“Seven miles out and seven 
miles back, then ridin’ round 
the burrers and diggin’ out all 
day. You oughta come.” 

** Pll see what the boss says.” 

The rain increased, so we went 
our ways, I on foot, he on his 
horse. 

By morning the rain had 
passed and frost whitened the 
surrounding hills. I saddled 
® heavy-looking mare called 
Katinka, whose only vice was to 
stumble when she fell asleep. 
Percy was putting super-phos- 
phate bags on the white horse 
as saddle-cloths. Next came a 
military saddle and on this were 
hung the pick and shovel, both 
highly polished from long use. 
Watching him from the kennels, 
the dogs set up an hysterical 
barking, as if they had never 
before been on a day’s rabbiting. 

“Tf you'll git the sangwidges 
and billy I'll let the dawgs off.” 

I went to the kitchen and 
picked up a sugar-bag containing 
thick sandwiches, rock-cakes and 
a billy with tea and sugar. 
When I returned to Percy the 
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dogs were jumping round the 
horse with frantic excitement, 
each bark a jet of vapour on 
the cold air. Percy was stamp- 
ing his feet and swinging his 
arms. 

‘By the holy livin’ sailor, 
it’s cold! Let’s walk a bit.” 

Having tied the lunch-bag 
to my saddle, we set off for 
the paddocks called Knapdale, 
the D, Tarrayoukyan and, 
farthest out, the School paddock. 
By outback standards these 
Victorian paddocks were small 
indeed. In all there were 7000 
acres on the property and each 
of the paddocks averaged about 
a thousand acres. To every 
acre grazed a fine-wooled Merino. 
But there also grazed rabbits. 

I had not thought much about 
rabbits before, but here was 


Percy who spent most of his life 
pursuing them with dogs and 


shovel and poison. There was a 
grazier in the district who told 
me later that his grandfather’s 
first job on arriving from 
England had been to look after 
his uncle’s rabbits. That was 
in 1859. The uncle had imported 
the rabbits as game and within 
a short time he was able to 
enjoy the hunt. A few years 
later his property was eaten 
bare. He killed 20,000 rabbits, 
but they had spread rapidly 
beyond his boundaries over the 
lush new country. Other wealthy 
graziers had made the same 
mistake, and by 1887 the Govern- 
ment of N.S.W. was frantically 
offering £25,000 to anyone who 
could devise a means of ridding 
the country of its pest. Grass 
disappeared to the very roots 
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and the grey hordes moved on 
to new pastures. Rabbit-proof 
fences were rushed up, in one 
State spanning the whole con- 
tinent. But the rabbits were 
beyond the fences before they 
were completed, still moving 
relentlessly, climbing the fences 
on ramps of their brothers’ 
bodies. As an undisturbed pair 
of rabbits can multiply in two 
years to 72,000 and in three 
years to the fantastic total of 
14,000,000, all the best areas of 
the continent were quickly in- 
vaded. In the 1850’s a man was 
fired on for attempting to steal 
a grazier’s rabbits. Not long 
afterwards the same grazier 
spent £5000 in an attempt to 
exterminate the same rabbits’ 
progeny. 

And so men like Percy roamed 
the countryside. As we led 
our horses across country, leav- 
ing our footprints in the frost, 
he kept up his talk on dogs and 
country dances and snakes and 
bush fires. 

‘* Now there’s a terrible good 
dawg for foxes. His name is 
Dr Willie Roper.” He pointed 
out a shaggy nondescript mongrel 
that was glancing sorrowfully 
into every hollow tree we passed. 
“ That dawg will stay at a tree 
all night if he reckons there’s a 
fox in it.” 

** How did he get a name like 
that ?”’ 

“ Well, now, that’s somethin’ 
you’d never guess. First of all 
I called him Willie Roper. One 
day a lady in a car run over 
him and there was poor Willie 
lyin’ dead on the road. So I 
hit him on the head, jist to 
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make sure he was 
misery. Two days 
come back t’ my hut. Half his 
tail was gawn, but ‘cept for 
that he was all right agin; so 
I called him Dr Willie Roper.” 

The dogs scattered over the 
whitened hills, snuffling in the 
grass. As our Own country was 
still a long way off, Percy paid 
little attention to their dis- 
coveries. Once a_ dissolute- 
looking foxhound put up a 
lizard a foot long. The two 
animals eyed each other closely, 
their heads moving from side to 
side. The dog dived in to the 
attack and the lizard fastened 
on to his pendulous ear. He 
fled back to the pack howling 
and shaking his head. 

** Barney Boo jist won’t never 
learn. Now if that’d been a 
snake he’d ’a been in trouble.” 

Overhead there was not a 
cloud in the blue dome of the 
sky. Magpies carolled in the 
trees, sheep moved on the hills ; 
@ six-year-old child cantered 
her pony across our path, her 
school-bag on her back. Roads 
and homesteads were behind, 
and ahead were open hills, 
swift, small creeks, and trees. 
We began riding, cantering the 
horses. _ Every few minutes 
I glanced back across’ the 
paddocks, trying to impress the 
return view on my mind, because 
I knew I would be riding back 
alone. 

By the time we had reached 
the Knapdale Lane the frost 
had melted from the grass. The 
lane was no more than a road 
allowance, three chains wide. 
Its surface was turf, and trees 
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grew on it where they would. 
It had never been graded or 
gravelled, but climbed the hills 
and descended into the creeks 
without a bridge or a cutting. 
Following it, we came upon an 
old man sitting very erect on a 
pony much too small for him. 
His seat on the pony, his serious 
face and his white beard lent 
him great dignity. 

“Marnin’,”’ he said to us. 
“ A beautiful day, Per-rey.”’ 

I tried to place his accent. 
When we had been introduced 
and had fallen into conversation 
I learned that his parents had 
come from Ulster and had 
settled in the district as shep- 
herds early in the ’sixties. He, 
as the eldest son, could remember 
their original hut. Now, with 
his brothers, he was among the 
district’s biggest landholders. 

“1 rode this way as a lad,” 
he said. ‘I remember this 
red-gum here in the middle of 
the road. It hasn’t grown a 
foot, not a foot.” 

They were trees of great age 
and they grew very slowly. 
Unfortunately thousands of them 
had been felled for fencing-posts 
and such was still their fate. 
They lasted forty to sixty years 
in the ground. 

In a valley ahead of us a 
stone chimney and a broken 
wall stood beside a creek. Near- 
by a few fruit trees grew and 
some clumps of old-fashioned 
flowers. 

“ That’s what we calls the 
House paddock,” said Perey. 

The old man looked at it 
through half-closed eyes. 

“* McIntyres lived there in the 
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*suvunties,” he said. ‘‘ Up on 
the hill was their wool-shed, but 
now only the stumps are there. 
I remember the boys well—and 
the gir-rls. All gone now; all 
gone these many years.” 

At a gate into one of the 
paddocks the old man left us. 
With one dog for company and 
a few sandwiches in his saddle- 
bag he was riding round his 
sheep. He had passed his 
eightieth birthday and would 
ride over twenty miles in the 
day. 

Once in the D paddock Perey 
dismounted and urged the dogs 
into action. Splash, a fox- 
terrier, immediately stared hard 
under a log and in a second a 
rabbit broke across the open 
paddock, appearing to leave the 
ground for yards at a time as it 
fled. The dozen dogs were 
Circus in the lead, 


after it, 
Myra Donna, a whippet, over- 
taking him, Barney Boo and 
Dr Willie Roper pounding far in 


the rear. Then two large grey- 
hounds eclipsed the field. They 
were well out in the lead— 
Darkie and Bill Stickers. Bill 
Stickers drew alongside the 
rabbit which was running with 
ears flattened, swerving right 
and left. 

Percy began shouting, ‘‘ Hool 
’em! Hool ’em!” 

Bill Stickers bent delicately 
down without pausing in his 
stride and picked the rabbit up 
by the back ef the neck. It 
squealed loudly, then was silent. 
The rest of the pack caught up 
to Bill Stickers and jumped at 
the twitching form in his jaws ; 
but he held his head high and 
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trotted back to Percy. Amid a 
great wagging of tails and con- 
gratulatory barks he laid the 
rabbit at Percy’s feet. There 
was scarcely a mark on its body. 
Percy patted him on the head. 
‘* Good dawg, Bill; good dawg. 
That deserves a pat, I reckon.” 

Bill accepted the pat with a 
greyhound’s customary detach- 
ment. A few yards away 
Adolphus Bannockburn Ree was 
barking frantically, her nose to 
a bare patch of ground. 

‘“ Ree reckons there’s some- 
thin’ under there an’ Ree never 
tells a lie. She’s the best 
burrer dawg in the world.” 

She was biting frantically at 
the ground. Percy passed his 
horse’s bridle under her foreleg 
and tied it to a stirrup, then 
took his shovel from the saddle. 
He drove it into the ground with 
blows that appeared perilously 
close to Ree’s black muzzle. 
The turf was soft, and although 
he made quick progress, there 
was no sign of an underlying 
burrow. 

‘“* That’s terrible strange. We'll 
let Ree have another look.” 

The uog plunged into the hole, 
sniffing rapidly at its sides. 
Once again she began her furious 
digging, sometimes lying on her 
back or side. All at once she 
broke through into a subter- 
ranean passageway. Barney Boo 
jumped into the hole as if he 
had been aware all the time that 
a burrow would be found there. 

** Git out, Barney ! ” 

Percy followed the burrow 
with his shovel. It went deeper 
and deeper until he was waist 
deep in moist earth. I took 
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over from him and dug until we 
reached a junction of passage- 
ways. 

‘“* Let Ree tell you which one 
to foller.” 

Ree sniffed at one of them long 
and thoughtfully, but turned 
away to the other. One sniff 
at this and she began her 
ecstatic digging again. After a 
few more shovelfuls of earth she 
began jumping at the burrow, 
snapping her jaws. Looking in 
I could see the hindquarters of 
a rabbit. I pulled it out by the 
legs and handed it to Perey. In 
a detached, almost gentle way 
he snapped its neck. 
jumped again at the hole. 

“You always want t’ be able 
t’ see what you’re grabbin’ at,” 
warned Percy. “It ain’t so 
bad at this time o’ year; but 
in summer it’s terrible dangerous 
to put your arm in a burrer. 
Snakes is often in them.” 

I pulled out five more rabbits, 
grasping them cautiously. Ree 
glanced up and plainly said: 
“ That’s the lot,” but Barney 
Boo jumped into the now sub- 
stantial hole and began digging 
at the lead that Ree had 
abandoned. He gave occasional 
deep barks and threw loose 
earth back over his master and 
the spectator dogs. 

“Git out, Barney. If Ree 
reckons there ain’t none up 
that way, there ain’t none.” 

But Barney continued working 
like a steam-shovel and the 
earth fell round us in a con- 
tinual shower. Percy began 
filling in the first part of the 
hole, but still Barney pressed on. 
Suddenly he plunged forward. 
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At one gulp he devoured an 
entire family of field-mice. 

“Well, what d’y’know about 
that? Ain’t he a fool of a 
dawg ! 

Oblivious of his master’s 
ridicule, Barney presented him- 
self for a pat, swinging his long, 
heavy tail through a wide are 
and looking at Perey with blood- 
shot eyes. 

The rabbits were hung on the 
saddle, the hole was filled and 
we moved away. We were now 
pleasantly warm. The sun was 
high and the day was calm. 
The D paddock was relatively 
flat except for one creek which 
flowed in a valley several 
hundreds of feet deep. On 
either side of the valley were 
table-lands of equal height, so 
that, looking from our side, we 
could see trees and the move- 
ment of sheep at eye-level on 
the opposite side half a mile 
away. We descended into the 
valley by sheep - tracks that 
terraced the steep slope like 
Javanese paddy- fields. The 
horse trod cautiously, for the 
tracks were very narrow. On 
one side we could lean from the 
saddle and almost touch the 
green wall of the valley-side ; 
on the other there was nothing 
to stop us from rolling to the 
creek, which gleamed on the 
valley floor. On the slope 
Darkie put up a hare. The pack 
were immediately in full chase 
along the face of the valley. 

“A thumpin’ great her! 
Hers tire them grey’ounds out 
too much. Just look at ‘im 
dodgin’ ! ” 

Darkie was close behind the 
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hare when it turned at right- 
angles straight up the hillside. 
He overshot hopelessly. As if 
sensing this move Myra Donna, 
the whippet, had made her run 
at a higher level. She and the 
hare came together like two 
express trains. Myra was 
thrown on to her back, but she 
had the hare by the throat. The 
two of them began rolling down 
the slope, locked together with 
the pack scrambling after them. 
Dazedly the hare broke away ; 
but Darkie caught it easily at 
the bottom of the valley. By 
the time we had descended the 
hullabaloo had died and Darkie 
lay alone beside the hare waiting 
to receive his pat. Myra Donna 
had decided that it was better 
to lie in the cold water of the 
creek with the rest of the pack. 

We spent the remainder of the 
morning in the bottom of the 
valley, digging out a labyrinth 
of burrows shoulder deep. In 
them we found twelve rabbits. 
By this time Ree and Splash 
were weary with their digging. 
Percy glanced at the sun. 

‘* Must be lunch-time. We'll 
go over by that big lawg and 
light our fire.” 

We led the horses to a log 
whitened with age. Presently 
our smoke drifted down the 
still air of the valley. Percy 
filled the billy from the creek 
and put it in the fire, then sat 
beside Ree and searched her 
methodically for fleas. AS 
the billy boiled he announced : 
‘Ree says ‘ Ain’t got none.’ ” 
He put in the tea and in a 
moment swung the billy over 
his head. 
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“That'll be the best tea ever 
you tasted.” 

We ate our meal lying on our 
oilskins, surrounded by a circle 
of canine faces that implored us 
to spare a crust. When the 
last scramble was over and the 
last mug of tea had gone, we 
lay on our backs in the sun. 
Above us the valley hemmed a 
narrow band of sky, cloudless 
and deep blue. At first the 
whole world seemed silent; but 
gradually I heard subdued 
sounds : the creek on its stones ; 
the bleating of sheep very far 
off; the nearby contented sighs 
of the dogs ; the horses cropping 
at the grass. 

‘“*T was lyin’ like this near 
some tussocks in the summer,” 
Percy murmured. ‘ The dawgs 
was movin’ about a bit and when 
I felt somethin’ on my chest, I 
thought it was a grey’ound’s 
tail. An’ do you know what it 
was?” He sat up. “It was 
a thumpin’ great tiger snake ! 
I lay still till it got off and then 
[ felt sick. I couldn’t eat no 
tea and I couldn’t eat no 
breakfus’. All I could do was 
go to the lav’t’ry.” 

I sat up and glanced round 
the valley uneasily. Our sur- 
roundings were innocently green. 
Sheep filed down to the creek 
for water. 

** Now 
that ? ” 

“1 don’t think I could have 
lain still.” 

“Well, you’d ’uv got bit. 
And if you’d got bit in the 
neck, it wouldn’t do no good 
cuttin’ yer throat, or puttin’ 
one 0’ them turkeys round yer 
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neck.” His eyes were wide 
open, the little eyebrows high. 
* Would it now?” 

“No,” I admitted. 
don’t suppose it would.” 

I lay down uneasily ; but the 
sweet air flowing across the 
hills and the sound of the creek 
soon made me drowsy. I was 
drifting to sleep when Percy 
said, ‘‘ Well, there ain’t no rest 
for the wicked. We'd better 
git movin’.”’ 

He jammed his hat on his 
balding head; put the billy in 
the sugar-bag and walked with 
deliberate, bow-legged steps to 
his horse. He called her The 
Pig, ‘because she’s so darn 
pig-headed.’ But she carried 


“No, I 


heavy loads over long distances 
and she followed the dogs with- 
out a hand being laid on her 
reins. 

“We'll go up the other side 


on t’ the tableland, then inter 
the School paddock.” 

Despite his considerable bulk 
Percy talked all the way up the 
valley-side ; but I reached the 
top heaving for breath. We 
moved about among the trees, 
digging burrows ; dragging 
rabbits with wires out of hollow 
logs; watching the ‘runners’ 
give chase over the tableland 
and stoop like cricketers fielding 
a ball to scoop up speeding 
rabbits. Still I looked behind, 
imprinting the return journey on 
my memory. 

Early in the afternoon, Barney 
Boo decided to sit at the foot 
of a tree. Looking up into the 
branches we saw a cat, its tail 
fluffed out, its eyes on the 
reprobate foxhound. 
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*Someone’s cat gawn wild,” 
said Perey. ‘Come on, Barney, 
you'll only git inter trouble.” 

But Barney sat like a rock, 
giving occasional imperative 
whimpers. We left him there, 
and once when I looked back I 
could make him out, a quarter of 
a mile away, still sitting looking 
upward. 

By the time we came into the 
School paddock the sun was 
slanting among the trees and 
the air was cooling. 

“Tl start skinnin’ soon, an’ 
you kin head back.” 

We caught our last rabbit for 
the day in the foundations of 
the school that had given the 
paddock its name. Only a few 
stones were left there, strangely 
touching reminders of pioneer 
children who had sat in this 
place very long before, putting 
together their first sentences, 
mixing with their fellow beings 
here where we trod. Now they 
had long gone and only the 
red-gums stood unchanged. 

Beside a small creek, Percy 
counted out the rabbits. 

“ Thirty-five. That ain’t bad.” 

He had begun skinning when 
Barney Boo arrived. He was 
scratched down the full length 
of his nose. 

‘What'd I tell yer, Barney! 
It just serves yer right!” 

Barney slunk away ashamed, 
but presently was back for tea. 
All the dogs but one were 
present. The one was Dr Willie 
Roper. 

** Look, he’s sittin’ under that 
holler tree ‘way over there. 
Go and have a look—he might 
have a fox.” 
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I went to the tree and Dr 
Willie welcomed 1.¢ as a con- 
sultant, with a slight wag of 
his tail and an expression that 
said: ‘Definitely a fox in 
there.’ The tree was a red-gum 
growing at an angle of about 
sixty degrees. Ten feet above 
the ground there was a hollow 
in the trunk. I scrambled up 
to it and looked down into the 
darkness of the hollow. The 
pungent odour of fox assailed 
me, but at first I could see 
nothing. Gradually I discerned 
two pin-points of light watching 
me without motion. The fox 
was standing about eight feet 
down in the hollow. I jumped 
to the ground and went back to 
Percy. 

“ Tt’s a fox all right.” 

He stopped skinning and 
scratched his ribs with a bloody 
finger. ‘‘ Well, he'll take some 
gettin’ out—reckon Ill leave 
him till mornin’.” 

** But you'll lose him.” 

“No fear, Dr Willie won’t 
stir from there all night. Tl 
leave ’im a rabbit for tea before 
i 

By now I had to leave Percy 
and find my way home. The 
dogs were gulping their tea 
when I gave Katinka a loose 
rein and headed fast across 
country. When I came to the 
steep climb out of the creek I 
dismounted and we scrambled 
up together, her head level with 
mine. She panted her warm 
breath against my cheek and 
sometimes nudged me with her 
muzzle in her eagerness to get 
home. The sun was low behind 
me, creating a@ magic world. I 
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galloped down the long Knapdale 
Lane catching fleeting impres- 
sions of my surroundings: the 
grotesque shadow of my horse ; 
the laughter of kookaburras 
among the trees; dams brim- 
ming with motionless water ; 
the cold striking through my 
clothing and at my face; the 
rhythmical expulsion of vapour 
from Katinka’s nostrils; the 
roofs of distant homesteads 
catching the last sun ; the peaks 
of the Grampians, slate-blue on 
the horizon ; the blades of grass 
and pebbles of the road, each 
enlivened by the horizontal sun. 

[ came into the Tarrayoukyan 
paddock, among greater numbers 
of trees. It seemed as if dusk 
was suddenly nearer. About 
me the birds were subdued and 
the trees were very still. As I 
walked the horse over slippery 
ground the beat of her hoofs 
was muted and all at once I 
was lonely with that loneliness 
peculiar to men in the Australian 
bush; the feeling that man has 
never been, that one has been 
taken from crowded places and 
abandoned in watchful solitude. 
I heard kookaburras laughing 
very far off and I remembered 
that they had been called ‘ the 
settler’s clock.’ Perhaps even yet 
we are exiles in a strange land. 

In another two miles I saw in 
a valley below me the roof of 
our homestead. It was ringed 
with sheds and haystacks, fruit 
trees and windmills. It promised 
a fire of red-gum and she-oak 
and songs about the piano. 


I was not able to go very 


often with Percy until the 
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summer came. In the lush 
spring, while our attention was 
centred on mustering, shearing 
and dipping, the rabbits bred 
prolifically. Their normal six 
litters a year seemed to have 
doubled. 

“* They’re out there in teemin’ 
millions,” said Perey. ‘* We 
must have a go at ’em before 
the rabbit inspector comes 
round.” 

We rode out early on the 
morning of a hot day, our eyes 
half closed against the glare. 
We wore straw hats and Percy’s 
shirt was open down to his 
ample paunch, revealing skin 
baked by the sun. The dogs 
trotted with diminished energy 
and when we stopped they lay 
in the shadows of our horses. 
Our catch depended on them 
almost entirely, because the 


ground was like rock and only 


shallow burrows were tackled 
with pick and shovel. On 
Percy’s saddle hung a canvas 
water-bag, holding a couple of 
quarts of water. 

“ Don’t drink much, or you'll 
git y’self sick in the stummick.” 

It was a hard instruction to 
obey. 

Again it was a day of sudden 
pursuits and patted heads and 
cries of, ‘“‘Hool ’em!” But 
lunch was now in the shade of a 
tree and it was unsafe to light 
a fire. We drank our tea cold 
from bottles. 

“ Y°? want t’ watch red-gums 
in the hot weather—boughs snap 
off ’em like carrots.” Percy 
pointed to a bough two feet 
thick lying under a nearby 
tree. ‘‘ Crush a man easy.” 
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While I ate my lunch raven- 
ously, Percy separated his meat 
sandwiches and examined them 
with caution born of long 
experience. 

** T got two blown sangwidges.”’ 
Then, seeing that I was eating 
mine with apparent indifference, 
“DPD y’ want ’em? ” 

I felt sick. ‘‘ Good lord, no!” 
I examined mine and found on 
them the moving larvew of the 
blow-fly. ‘“‘I don’t want any 
at all. Dll just have some rock- 
cake.” 

We threw the sandwiches to 
the dogs and spent a hungry 
afternoon. Added to this, the 
heat was intense. While we 
were not riding we threw bags 
across the saddles to keep them 
reasonably cool. 

“Tm goin’ on holid’ys next 
month,” said Perey. ‘ I expec’ 
you'll take the dawgs out. 
They'll foller y’ all right if y’ 
ride Pig. When I come back 
the boss wants t’ poison.” 

Before many weeks were out 
Percy had gone and I was taken 
by The Pig and the dogs to the 
far paddocks. My daily tallies 
mounted till I too could catch 
thirties and forties. But it was 
evident that dogs and digging 
could not so much as keep the 
rabbits at bay. When Percy 
returned we talked of poisoning 
early in March. 

The green grass of 
soon dried off and the hills 
became glaring white. Sheep 
were receiving supplementary 
feeds of hay. On alternate days 
we drove round the paddocks 
and distributed sheaves from 
the back of the truck. And 


spring 
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everywhere there were rabbits. 
I realised that without them the 
property would probably carry 
half as many sheep again. We 
were bounded everywhere by 
rabbit-proof fences, the wire- 
netting deep in the ground. 
But the rabbits were breeding 
prolifically inside them, hiding 
out in inaccessible places. 

We decided to begin poisoning 
at the Glen. It was the smallest 
paddock on the property; but 
it was also the best. It had 
been top-dressed and sown down 
with subterranean clover and 
rye-grass, and would carry three 
sheep to the acre. The full 
name of the place was Glenetive. 
It had been settled by a family 
of McCorkindales in the eighteen- 
fifties. 

In the Glen there was a, hill 
in which basalt rocks were stuck 
like plums in a pudding. The 
rabbits had burrowed under 
them and in the winter it had 
not been possible to dig them 
out. We surrounded this hill 
with a single furrow about a 
mile long. The furrow then 
left the hill and followed a 
creek at its foot and finally 
climbed a slope to the deserted 
McCorkindale homestead. The 
house itself was buil. f stone 
blocks chiselled from the hill 
over eighty years before. I 
realised as we cut the furrow 
that when the house had been 
built not a rabbit had existed 
on the property. It is said that 
children riding to school by the 
lonely bush-tracks were wildly 
excited as they saw their first 
rabbits. They thought of them 
as pets, or as a tasty variation 
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in the endless menu of mutton. 
The first that appeared were 
killed by eagles and native cats ; 
but instead of shooting the 
rabbits, the settlers turned their 
guns on their killers. The native 
cats were quickly exterminated. 

When the furrow was complete 
we gathered three bags of wind- 
fall apples from the orchard and 
spent an afternoon cutting them 
into small pieces. In the evening 
we scattered the pieces along 
the furrow, not finishing the 
task till dusk. By morning 
every morsel of apple had gone. 
We gathered more, and on 
the second night repeated our 
scattering. On the third day 
we gathered and cut apples for 
the last time. This day we 
mixed strychnine with them 
and again we completed our 


trail at dusk. 
Percy tapped on my window 


at 3.0 A.M. 

“Cold an’ wet,” he said. 

We ate our breakfast alone 
in the long kitchen and before 
dawn went off in the truck to 
the Glen, leaving the dogs at 
home. Though it was late 
summer thin drizzle fell as we 
drove up to the ruined house. 

Percy said, ‘‘ We'll carry ’em 
downhill and make a skinnin’ 
dump at the creek.” 

Near the old house I saw the 
first white up-turned bellies, 
the furs wet with mist. Nearly 
all the rabbits were within 
twenty feet of the trail, stretched 
stiff on the dry grass. Twice I 
saw the beautiful white-backed 
magpies perched in nearby trees, 
obviously almost overcome by 
strychnine. I understood then 
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why many men have refused to 
poison. 

* You won't see no 
or foxes,” said Percy. 
cunnin’ t’ git caught. 
jist bring it up agin.” 

This was apparently true, for 
neither then nor on any other 
occasion did I see these pests 
poisoned. 

We began picking up rabbits, 
carrying six or eight in each 
hand. It was heavy and tedious 
work. By the time we had 
finished the house area our heap 
by the creek-bank ran to three 
hundred. We continued then 
round the rocks of the infested 
hill. When this too was finished 
the heap of rabbits had risen to 
seven hundred. 

“And we got all the other 
paddocks t’ git done before the 
rain sets in! They won’t touch 


crows 
* Too 
They 


apple once they git the new 
grass.” 

It was now eight o’clock. 
mist was vanishing and a hot 


The 


sun was out. We took out our 
knives and began skinning amid 
a swarm of flies. I was a com- 
parative novice at skinning; 
but Perey’s top speed was seven 
rabbits a minute. I brought 
our combined top speed up to 
ten and in less than an hour and 
@ half our seven hundred rabbits 
were done. Seven hundred ¢ar- 
cases had now to be buried. 

“Some people gut ‘em ’an 
feed ’em to their dawgs,” said 
Percy, “‘ but I won’t never risk 
it.” 

The skins we took home, and 
late in the morning we stretched 
them in the usual way on U- 
shaped wires. 

12 
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“These summer skins is 
hardly worth savin’. Back in 
the winter I got six bob a pound 
a few times an’ only half a 
dozen skins t’ the pound. There’s 
hardly any weight in these 
things.” 

As we hung them in the 
wool-shed to dry I asked Percy 
how much he averaged for skin 
sales over a year. He lifted his 
elbow and scratched his ribs 
thoughtfully. ‘ Well, "bout two 
quid a week, I'd reckon. But 
then shearin’ an’ harvestin’ an’ 
other things interrup’s so a man 
*d be lucky if he made a quid a 
week.”’ 

The days of high prices, of 
two and three and even four 
shillings for a single skin were 
far in the future. And when the 
days of high prices did come, 
those of us on the property who 
were young had gone to the 
war, and Perey had to forget 
rabbiting and work almost 
entirely among sheep. 

On this Saturday morning in 
the early nineteen-thirties these 
things were far ahead of us. We 
came wearily down from the wool- 
shed, ready for lunch. Some- 
where a dog was barking with 
high-pitched urgency. Perey 
quickened his step. ‘ That’s 
Ree, an’ I reckon she’s got a 
snake put up!” 

When we reached the spot a 
snake was disappearing into a 
hole under the garage. About 
two feet of its length still 
protruded. I saw Perey do 
something then that I had 
often heard spoken of in the 
bush, but had always disbe- 
lieved. With an astonishingly 
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quick movement he grasped the 
snake by the tail. Before it 
could obtain leverage against 
the sides of the hole he pulled 
it out and whirled it through 
the air, causing me to stumble 
backwards with fright. I heard 
its head crack against a post. 
Percy threw it on to the ground, 
its head pulped. 

** Ree’s bin bit!’ he said. 

She was shaking her head and 
moving from one place to another 
with restless whimperings. Perey 
grasped her by the scruff of the 
neck. I thought for an instant 
he had decided to kill her; but 
he took her ear and slit it in 
two places. Blood poured from 
the cuts. Transferring his grip 
to her hind legs he began 
swinging her by them for perhaps 
a minute. Then he laid her, 


dazed and bleeding, on a bag in 


his hut. He hovered about her 
for the rest of the day murmur- 
ing, “‘ Poor Ree ; poor ’Dolphus 
Bannockburn ; the best burrer 
dawg ir the world. She might 
git better. I wished I knew how 
long she’d bin bit.” 

Percy’s action had been in 
time. Within a few days Ree 
was dressing-down the wayward 
Barney ; leading the attack into 
intricate burrows. 


When I returned to Australia 
after the war I settled in 
Melbourne. For only a few 
days was I able to return to the 
far Western District and see 
Percy again. He had been on 
the property then for almost 
thirty years. Of the dogs I 
had known, only Ree was alive. 
Her muzzle was white and the 
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sharpness was gone from her 
eyes. She had been supplanted 
as the ‘ best burrer dawg in the 
world’; but she still slept in 
her accustomed honoured place 
on @ bag against her master’s 
upturned saddle. Snake-bite, 
distemper, old age and, in the 
cases of some of the greyhounds, 
broken backs had finished the 
rest of the pack that had been 
..own to me. A new pack had 
arisen and Ree trailed the field. 

I next saw Percy ten years 
later. Ree had been long dead, 
but Percy looked little older. 
He still lived life to the same 
pattern: when he was not 
working in the open air he was 
either eating voraciously, or 
asleep. Bedtime was still eight 
o’clock. 

He said, “I reckon we might 
git the rabbits beat. Since you 
was up here we got this myxa— 
myxa—what-d’-y’-call-it stuff.” 

“* Myxomatosis.” 

“That’s it. We take live 
rabbits t’ the inspector t’ git 
’em ’noculated. Then m’skeeters 
an’ other insee’s carries the 
disease t’ the other rabbits. It’s 
spreadin’ all right.” 

* Perhaps you won’t need the 
dogs,” I said. 

He looked at me as if I 
had said, after his forty-odd 
years on the property, “ Percy, 
they’re going to sack you.” 

“We can’t never do without 
dawgs,”’ he said. ‘ There’s 
always loose rabbits round an’ 

an’—well, we jist can’t never 
do without dawgs.” 

But he went into his bachelor 
hut scratching his ribs with more 
than usual thoughtfulness. 
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JONSIDERING the large part 
that they now play in our lives 
I find it difficult to realise that 
there was once a time when we 
had never seen & moose, nor 
given a thought to these huge 
North American deer. It must 
be very seldom in the year that 
there are not at least two moose 
feeding within the quarter- 
section of land that forms our 
homestead—and there are often 
a dozen or more—but they 
usually keep out of sight among 
the thick, second-growth poplar 
until the first snowfall. 

It is in late winter that 
begin to see moose in 
close to the 


we 
any 
house. 


quantity 
Then the colder weather drives 
them down from the higher hills, 
and they seek the shelter and 


food to be found among the 
willows by the lake-shore. They 
also find (if they can) the still 
easier feed in my haystacks, 
which is the more annoying be- 
cause the law forbids me to shoot 
moose at that time of year. The 
damage is done by the habit 
they have of trampling all over 
the uneaten hay and bedding- 
down in it at night. A moose 
makes quite a sizable hole for a 
bed; and cattle will not eat 
hay that a moose has slept or 
trampled upon. 

In one bad winter we had as 
many as twenty feeding daily on 
one of our more distant hay- 
stacks. It was in sight of the 
house but out of range of a rifle, 
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and anyway the moose would 
have been useless a8 meat at that 
season. The only way of saving 
some of the hay was to put an 
old horse at the stack; it is a 
queer fact that domestic live- 
stock will take the howl or scent 
of timber-wolf or coyote with 
equanimity, but will go raging 
mad at the scent or sight of 
moose. 

We used to watch old Nigger 
at his guard duties with some 
amusement. Shortly after sun- 
rise, the horse would struggle 
stifiy to his feet, and a few 
minutes later the raiding moose 
would come one by one out of 
the woods to survey the scene. 
The aged gelding would then 
begin to throw up his head, 
prance about his haystack, and 
even rear up on his hind-legs. 
We could imagine his snorts and 
squeals of rage, while the moose 
moved slowly closer, some on 
one side of the stack and some 
on the other. At a range of 
fifty yards or so the circle of 
marauders would halt, while 
Nigger’s anger became terrible 
to see. Then, slowly, one by 
one, they would move away to 
tear at scattered willows, and 
finally disappear into the woods. 
You would not have thought 
that they had had the slightest 
interest in hay; moose, like 
cats, hate to lose face. 

Although they are pleased to 
eat hay when it is stacked for 
their convenience, moose do not 
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normally eat grass; for their legs 
are too long and their necks too 
short for grazing. Their natural 
diet is almost exclusively willow- 
withes ; they reach high up to 
pull down a sapling, so that it 
breaks at a convenient height 
without coming away from the 
tree, and the bark and softer 
parts of the wood are then 
chewed at ease. The animal 
moves through the woods with 
remarkably little noise, in spite 
of his great size—a full-grown 
bull-moose stands seven feet or 
more to the shoulder, and weighs 
as much as a large horse. 

Many people will say that 
moose are ugly beasts, and so 
perhaps they are compared with 
smaller deer, but their long legs 
carry them over windfall and 


through deep snow with sur- 


prising ease and grace. 
fall’ is the curse of the Can- 
adian backwoods. More often 
it is really ‘ firefall "—the result 
of the thoughtlessness of early 
settlers. When the wind was 
suitable, they scattered matches 
here and there in the forest so 
as to burn great tracts for 
cattle-grazing. Partly burned 
trees take very many years to 
rot, and during that time the 
wood remains as black and 
sooty as on the day after the 
fire. The trees, both windfall 
and firefall, lie criss-cross three 
or four deep, like a giant’s game 
of spillikins. Although lodge- 
pole pine is not usually more 
than fifteen inches at the butt, 
the trees are of great length for 
their size, and they grow very 
close to one another. 

It is often tempting to take a 


* Wind- 
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short cut across the corner of a 
windfall area. At first, the trees 
lie thinly, and it is easy to step 
over them or round their ends. 
Beware ! Within fifty yards you 
will be struggling, climbing and 
falling in the midst of a for- 
midable tangle. The upper trees 
lie at too great a height to be 
stepped over, they are too 
small in diameter to be walked 
upon with ease, and there is 
insufficient space to crawl] under- 
neath them. Second-growth pine 
fills every open space, further 
obstructing progress and restrict- 
ing view. Movement becomes 
more exhausting with every yard, 
and it is easy to lose all sense 
of direction. Only the moose 
can move here with ease; his 
gangling legs, with their sharp 
and weighty hooves, stab un- 
erringly into the narrow spaces 
between fallen trees. 

The moose’s length of leg also 
makes him unaffected by any 
normal fence. He does not 
regard barbed wire as an 
obstacle, and will commonly 
walk through it. He may regret 
his rashness, but he does not 
appear to learn by the experience, 
and most farmers put a stout 
wooden rail at the top of all 
their wire fences to induce the 
moose to jump over the top. It 
is possible to build a fence so 
high that moose can neither 
step nor jump over it, but such 
an undertaking is expensive in 
time and money. I prefer to 
make my fencing so that it 
impedes the moose as little as 
possible. This is for the sake of 
my fencing, not for the sake of 
the moose. I find that the best 
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plan is to have a single electric 
wire about thirty-three inches 
above the ground. Given a 
reasonable winter snowfall, this 
wire is almost covered when the 
moose come down from the hills, 
and if a running hoof does catch 
one strand the damage is not 
great. 

Like most deer, moose shed 
their horns about New Year. 
Considering the immense size 
and weight of the horns—seventy 
pounds in extreme cases—the 
growing of a new pair every year 
seems an uneconomical way of 
doing things. A fight between 
full-grown bull-moose is an awe- 
some event, and the crash of 
horns and heavy bodies can be 
heard for miles around; but 
such fights are not very common 
in my experience. It is believed 
by some people that the main 
purpose of the horns is to 
prevent the bull from pressing 
his attentions on a cow during 
the rut, if the cow is unwilling. 
The great spread of antler the 
bulls carry during the period of 
the rut must certainly hamper 
their movements, compared with 
the cows, in the thick willow 
and poplar growth which moose 
frequent. For defence, all moose 
use their heavy fore-hooves at 
least as much as their horns. 

By February, when the moose 
come down to our house, the 
bulls have shed their horns. It 
is just at this season that the 
risk of attack by wolves is 
greatest, which certainly gives 
strength to the argument that 
moose-horns are not defensive 
equipment. 

On calm and frosty nights in 
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late winter, when the thermo- 
meter registers twenty or thirty 
below zero and the snow 
shimmers under the stars, we 
can stand at the front door and 
hear the quiet cracks and rustles 
of moose feeding in the willows 
behind the stable. In the 
morning, the snow will be every- 
where pitted with the deep holes 
made by stabbing hooves; and 
if the dog has been indoors there 
may be moose-tracks within a 
yard of the front door. In day- 
light, if you look carefully, you 
will see one or more of the great, 
brown - black beasts standing 
motionless and watching, under 
the trees beyond the home-acre 
fence. 

Unfortunately, the opening of 
the legal game season marks the 
time of year when the moose are 
most shy and when they are 
farthest away from the shore of 
the large lake beside which we 
live. In northern British Colum- 
bia the game season usually 
lasts from the first week of 
September to the second week 
of December, and in that time 
one is allowed to shoot one bull- 
moose and two buck-deer. Deer 
are fairly scarce these days in my 
part of the country, but you 
would think it should be easy 
enough to get one moose after 
the way they pester us when we 
do not want them. However, 


moose-shooting is a chancy sport, 
mainly because of the windfall 
and the thickness of the under- 
growth. 

If I do not shoot one in the 
season, we are sometimes under 
the obligation of butchering a 


beef-calf for winter meat. This 
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is wasteful, and in any case we 
prefer moose-meat to beef, and 
the moose provides by far the 
greater quantity of meat—some- 
thing like five hundred pounds 
when dressed. The importance 
of these considerations is usually 
brought home to me, as the days 
leny aen, by tactful reminders 
from Bet, who cannot face the 
winter with a quiet mind until 
a moose has been killed and 
butchered. For my part, I am 
happy to delay the killing as 
long as possible ; for this gives 
me a good excuse for wandering 
into unfamiliar parts of the 
forest. The hard and difficult 
work starts with the killing. 

I am always surprised at the 
airy way in which sportsmen- 
authors dismiss that arduous but 
essential aspect of hunting—the 
gralloch. One would imagine 
that some magic wand is waved, 
converting dead beast to trophies 
and sirloin-steak in one moment 
of magic. I suppose that such 
chores are done by hired minions 
in the more civilised outposts of 
empire, but we have no hired 
minions, except for our eight- 
year-old son. Iain will snare a 
rabbit for his mother at ten 
cents a time, and perform the 
gralloch on it for a further five 
cents, but two hundred pounds 


of moose viscera are as yet 
beyond his powers. 
I still remember my first 


moose with shame. It was our 
first year in the bush, and we 
were living in a log cabin on this 
lake-shore, but some miles from 
our present homestead—the lake 
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is sixty miles or more in length. 
Old Tom! was then still alive— 
very much so—and it was to 
him that we turned for advice 
on all the many new problems 
with which we were faced. The 
care of livestock in sickness and 
health, the shooting and dressing 
of game, the catching and curing 
of fish, the cultivation of flowers 
and vegetables—on all these 
matters, and on much else, old 
Tom was our unfailing guide. 
Never once did he pretend to 
any knowledge which he did not 
possess, nor, on the other hand, 
did he ever fail to find a helpful 
answer to our questions. 

Tom had always been a large 
man, and he became stout with 


years, but he was still very 
active in the woods when we 
first knew him. He had an 


abrupt manner of speaking, and 
quizzical, pale-blue eyes. He 
was suspicious of strangers, but 
he became devoted to Bet, and 
we could hardly have existed 
during our first years in the bush 
without his loyal friendship. 
It was Tom who had built our 
cabin, when he came into the 
lake country with the first 
survey-party many years before, 
and none knew better the woods 
behind us. 

Tom told me to go out from 
a corner of the north-western 
field in the early morning, and to 
follow the ‘draw’ to a bog, 
where I was to turn northwards 
up a wooded hill. I could not 
fail to get a moose, he was quite 
certain of that. However, I had 
very little confidence in my 


See ‘ Maga,’ November 1951. 
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ability as a tracker on dry 
ground, so I made no attempt 
at moose before the first snow- 
fall, which was towards the end 
of November. Then we had a 
light fall, which lay evenly in 
the woods under a gentle south- 
westerly air and clearing skies. 

I set off immediately after 
breakfast, with my Lee-Enfield ; 
but in my ignorance I mistook 
the meaning of the word ‘ draw.’ 
I imagined a draw to be a ridge, 
whereas Tom had meant me to 
follow the dell or gully alongside 
the ridge. In consequence of 
this foolish error I very soon 
found myself stumbling through 
windfall, made even more diffi- 
cult than usual by the thin 
layer of snow. 

At the western end of the 
ridge the windfall thinned, and 
I came to the edge of a yellow 
marsh, with willow-clumps grow- 
ing in places. I went down into 
the sunlight, and picked my way 
across to the far side of the soft 
ground. I broke through thin 
ice into water in some places, 
but did not go above my boot- 
tops. 

I now found myself on a 
south-facing hillside of moderate 
gradient, where the leafless 
willow and small poplar did 
little to impede my progress. 
There were a few large fallen 
trees, but for the most part the 
ground was as free from obstacles 
as can be expected anywhere in 
the bush. 

Almost immediately I came 
upon fresh moose-spoor. The 
morning sun had softened the 
snow, and the imprint of the 
widely splayed cloven hoof was 
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unmistakable. The tracks led 
straight ahead, and then curved 
across the hillside until I was 
heading due west again, bringing 
the light south-west wind into my 
face. The snow lay thin among 
the trees, and at times I lost the 
trail where it crossed frozen 
ground or blown leaves; but I 
found it again each time, and 
noticed that some of the willow- 
tips had been broken recently at 
shoulder height. 

The tracks now led me south- 
westwards, straight downhill 
towards the bog. Hither the 
moose must have been already 
behind my back when [I started 
trailing it, or else it had then 
been where I was now. I began 
to move with greater caution, 
and so came to the upper edge 
of a wide partial clearing, beyond 
which there was level ground 
with thickening willow-growth. 
Half-hidden among the willows, 
a large, dark-brown animal was 
feeding quietly. The big head 
turned towards me, and seemed 
for an instant to be staring, 
with palmated antlers held high 
among the upper branches. Then 
the head turned away without 
any show of alarm. 

I rested my rifle on the bole 
of a medium-sized poplar, and 
fired twice. The moose began 
to move away, quite slowly ; 
then, all at once, it disappeared. 

I ran forward through the 
whipping branches of the willows, 
holding my rifle in front of my 
face as a partial shield. The 
moose was lying within three 
yards of where it had stood when 
I fired. It was a cow-moose ; 
what I had thought were the 
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antlers of a bull can only have 
been the widespread ears. 

As I stood, appalled, the great 
head rose from the snow, and the 
bony legs and heavy hooves 
flailed in a vain effort to stand. 
Head and legs fell limp again, but 
the eyes turned on my face like 
the eyes of a trapped rabbit— 
not so much in fear or anger as in 
a vague hope that the presence 
of any living being, dissociated 
in the animal’s mind from its 
present suffering, might bring 
relief. 

The eyes followed me as I 
placed my rifle close to one great 
sar. I fired twice, and the shots 
deafened me, but the eyes still 
moved as I stepped backwards. 
It was, I suppose, no worse a 
death than must come in the end 
to everything in the wild, for one 
of my first shots had struck 
squarely behind the shoulder. 

It is illogical that our feelings 
should be torn when we see death 
cruelly administered, or when we 
read harassing accounts of it, 
since in fact our whole existence 
depends upon countless cruel 
killings, in the past and in the 
present. The vegetarian cannot 
escape culpability. Does he 


wear woollen clothing? Then 
a thousand wolves, bears and 


other animals have been shot 
and trapped and poisoned so 
that the source of his clothing 


may flourish. Does he eat 
bread ? A million rabbits, 
squirrels, rats and mice died 


cruel deaths that the grain might 
come safely to the mill. Even 
the mere clearing of land for 
agriculture and human homes 
can be done only at the cost of 
untold lives of bird and beast. 
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In the old world much of this 
killing was completed by genera- 
tions of men now long gone, but 
in the new world the process is 
still at its height ; yet none of us 
lives any the less by murder, 
even if the murder ceased with 
the total extermination of a 
species many years before we 
were born. In countries such as 
semi-urban England, the animal- 
lover is able to take a senti- 
mental attitude towards wild 
life, because his own security 
has ceased to depend on the 
taking or extermination of the 
wild life round him. Had the 
English animal-lover lived five 
hundred years ago, his very 
environment must surely have 
altered his attitude and changed 
it to something not far from 
the North American settler’s urge 
to kill all living things excepting 
only those whose continued 
existence is financially profit- 
able. 

Against all reason, it was the 
huge size of the cow-moose, as 
she lay dying before me, that 
seemed to make the killing the 
more cruel; but the last flicker 
of life left the soft brown eyes 
at last, and I thought of the 
practical difficulties before me. 
Inadvertently I had committed 
&® serious breach of the law by 
shooting a cow-moose, and I had 
no idea how this knowledge 
might be accepted by any of our 
neighbours. I had _ intended 
calling on old Tom for advice and 
assistance in the event of a kill, 
but it seemed now unfair to 


involve him, at least until I had 

disposed of all evidence of sex. 
Fortunately for me, a thought- 

ful official in the provincial game 





department had appended a few 
pages of useful hints on the 
butchering of moose to that 
year’s leaflet of regulations, and 
I thought that I might manage 
the formidable task with the 
manual before me; but I had 
brought neither the instructions 
nor the necessary tools, for the 
simple reason that I had not the 
slightest expectation of success 
on this, my first sortie into the 
woods. 

There remained nothing for it 
but to go back over the windfall 
ridge and down across the fields 
to our cabin, where I confided 
my dreadful secret to Bet before 
returning to the scene of the 
crime with the instructions and 
such equipment as they listed. 

I was astonished at the great 
weight of the body. Even to 
haul the hind legs apart, so as to 
expose the paunch, was almost 
beyond my strength. The 
weather had turned colder, but 
the sheer labour of cleaning and 
dissecting the carcase soon 
heated me so much that I had 
stripped to the waist before the 
job was done. I carefully cut 
away the incriminating parts, 
including the massive head and 
ears, and buried them in a hole 
seraped in the ground with my 
axe and topped by leaves and 
snow. I disposed of the vast 
heap of viscera in the same way, 
but in this case only from 
a sense of orderliness. The 
remaining carease, even when 
cut into four quarters, was al- 
most more than I could move. 
I dragged the quarters to a 
willow-bush, and built a compli- 
cated wigwam of branches over 
them—although in fact this was 
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an unnecessary precaution be- 
cause no kind of wolf will touch 
man-killed meat until it has lain 
for several days undisturbed. 
When all this was complete, 
I cleaned myself as well as I 
could with snow, and brought 
all the stains and odd scraps of 
meat into a third shallow grave. 
[ put on my clothes again, 
and looked around with some 
pleasure. Nothing remained to 
show that there had been a kill, 
except for the willow-larder of 
clean meat ; and this orderliness 
seemed, quite unreasonably, to 


compensate in part for the 
murder I had committed. 
Once more I erossed_ the 


windfall, loaded this time with 
the liver and other tit-bits. At 
the cabin I collected Bet and 
Tain, and we went along the 
shore to old Tom’s cabin. I 
badly needed my friend’s advice, 
because I did not see how the 
meat could be earried over the 
windfall ridge. 

Tom gave us tea and brown 
cakes and patiently explained 
the real meaning of the word 
‘draw.’ He promised to keep 
the secret of the sex of the 
moose, and he undertook to 
show me a better way into the 
bog if I would pick him up early 
the following morning. Under 
his guidance we reached my 
larder after twenty minutes of 
easy walking. I had quite 
honestly asked Tom to come 
only as a guide, but he insisted 
on pulling one of the quarters 
down to the field. I was thank- 
ful for this help, and even then 
could not get all the meat home 
in one day. I had of course left 


the tough, coarse hair on the 
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quarters, 80 that they could be 
pulled over the snow, but it was 
still very heavy work, done with 
increasingly long pauses for 
breath. Bet was waiting in the 
corner of the field, in our old 
station waggon, with hot coffee 
in a Thermos—a small touch 
which obviously raised her even 
higher in old Tom’s estimation. 

We gave away most of that 
moose, and the remainder was 
either bottled by the lengthy and 
irksome hot-water process, or 
hung to freeze in an outhouse— 
fortunately the frost had come 
to stay for the winter. The 
meat was good, and I had in 
fact done myself a good turn by 
shooting a cow-moose in error. 
A bull, unless under four years 
old, is often too tough to be 
suitable for anything but mince- 
meat. As time went on, I 


discovered that many of the men 
round about would always shoot 
a cow or a calf for choice, and 
most of them preferred to kill 
their meat at a more convenient 
time than during the legal game 


season. Not many of them had 
so much as a game-licence, let 
alone such refinements as the 
metal marking-tags required by 
law. So much for my qualms of 
conscience ! 


I never shot a cow-moose 
again, nor, to be honest, did I 
ever shoot a moose again with 
quite so little trouble. On the 
other hand, I cannot say that 
moose-shooting has ever seemed 
to me to be a very difficult 
sport—if it can be called sport 
at all. American tourists are 
prepared to pay staggering sums 
for the privilege of knocking over 
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&® moose with a telescopic-sighted 
high-power rifle, but few of the 
tourists find their way to my 
part of the country. Indeed, I 
do not think that a man has 
been shot in the bush anywhere 
near my home for ten years or 
more, @ pleasing contrast to 
many other North American 
game districts, where men and 
domestic animals are shot almost 
as frequently as deer. 

‘Sound-shooting’ is a@ popular 
pastime with some sportsmen. 
This requires two men, two 
rifles and one bottle. The men 
find a warm and sheltered spot 
in the woods, preferably on a 
slight elevation, surrounded on 
all sides by bush. The idea is 
to get off the first shot in the 
appropriate direction if any kind 
of noise is heard in the bush. 
When the bottle is empty, the 
hunters wander separately into 
the woods to see if they have 
managed to hit any game. This 
involves a good deal of crashing 
about, and contact will be re- 
gained in due course by means 
of more crashing, accompanied 
by shouts and whistles. How- 
ever, the woods tend to become 
a little confusing at such times, 
and quite soon one or other of 
the men will mistake the other 
for a deer and take a random 
shot at him. Men being small 
targets, most of these shots go 
astray and are cause for nothing 
more than ribald jokes, but 
wounds and even deaths are 
quite common. North American 
juries are reluctant to convict 
for manslaughter in such cases, 
and public sympathy is for the 
man who fired the shot rather 
than for his victim. 
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The wild shooting in the 
open game seasons has now 
become so notorious that special 
‘ Archers’ Seasons’ have been 
introduced in some parts of the 
States. The ‘ Archers’ Season’ 
is a short period—normally two 
weeks—during which it is legal to 
kill game with a bow and arrow 
but not with a gun or rifle. 
Unlike other hunters, the archers 
expect each other to be dressed 
in drab clothing and to be mov- 
ing quietly through the woods, 
whereas any such behaviour 
becomes suicidal when the 
normal season opens. 

Well, I never wear bright 
clothes in the woods, and I hope 
that I shall never need to do so. 
In most of my hunting-area the 
sight of another man’s track 
would be as startling to me as 
was Man Friday’s to Robinson 
Crusoe. 

One of my favourite hunting- 
grounds is a little reedy lake, 
about two miles from my home. 
I can get within a hundred yards 
in the Land Rover, and the lake 
is usually full of geese and duck 
—mainly mallard and bufflehead 
(locally called ‘ butterballs ’). 
There are also grouse in the 
willows, and the muddy shores 
are always marked with fresh 
moose-tracks. 

One night, last October, I 
slept on the shore of the reedy 
lake. I was hoping for geese at 
dawn, but I had my rifle with 
me as well as my gun, because 
first light is also a good time for 
moose. Besides, I do not like to 
be in the bush without a rifle. 
It is true that the bears are 
seldom about in late October, 
and I never heard of wolves or 
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lynx troubling @ man in our 
latitude ; but one is sometimes 
disinclined to reason when the 
woods fill with sibilant night- 
noises. 

A cow-moose and calf were 
feeding on the shore of the lake, 
about two hundred yards away, 
as I made my bed of spruce- 
boughs. Late evening was their 
time for feeding on the bottom- 
weeds, and they were annoyed 
at my presence. They stayed in 
sight until it was nearly dark ; 
then a bull-moose grunted in the 
willows behind them and the 
family moved slowly into the 
shadow of the woods. 

The night was cool, verging on 
frost, with an overcast sky and 
light drizzle at times. The taller 
spruce-trees faded from view as 
darkness became complete. The 
noises of the forest and lake did 
not fade. Ducks clucked occa- 
sionally, and musk-rats splashed, 
but most of the noises were 
unidentifiable — thin rustlings, 
the movement of heavy bodies— 
it was difficult to tell whether a 
noise was near or far, made by a 
large animal or by a little one. 
Round about midnight I was 
wakened from a doze by foot- 
steps and a shrill voice close at 
hand. For a moment I lay with 
the slowly creeping skin which 
I still get when I hear an unusual 
night-noise in the woods. Then 
I realised that the sounds came 
from a mouse or shrew which was 
pattering on the spruce-boughs 
within a few inches of my face. 

I lay on level ground close to 
the shallow water of the lake, 
with no more protection than 
my sleeping-bag and a few twigs 
of leafless willow overhead. I 
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wished, in the drizzling darkness, 
that there was more shelter ; 
and I wished, too, that the 
musk-rats would stop splashing 
so that I could better identify 
the other sounds about me. 

About two in the morning the 
splashing in the lake became 
louder. The weightier sound 
and steadily approaching cres- 
cendo dragged me reluctantly 
from deep sleep. As I awoke, 
the rhythmic splashing ceased. 
There was a pause, and then I 
felt a slow, heavy tread beside 
my sleeping-bag. I found the 
bolt of my Lee-Enfield beside me 
in the bag, where I had it for 
protection from the rain, and I 
slid a cartridge into the breech, 
more for comfort than for any 
practical use that it could be in 
the darkness. 

Suddenly, loudly, and over me 


rather than beside me, a bull- 
moose grunted with a startled 


note of fear and anger. There 
was complete silence for per- 
haps ten minutes then the 
hooves began to move away from 
me, splashing occasionally in the 
water. In the morning, the fresh 
moose-tracks beside my sleeping- 
bag showed that I could have 
touched him with the muzzle of 
my rifle. It would have been 
even easier for him to strike at 
me with his hooves. 

I lay there for two hours after 
dawn, but no ducks or geese 
came near my part of the lake, 
and the moose had all gone before 
daylight. I lost the moose- 
tracks along the shore and I 
spent all day tramping the hills 
without any other sight or sign 
of deer of any kind. Once I got 
into windfall mixed with spruce 
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forest, and on the hill-tops the 
rain had fallen as snow, which 
shook from the thinner second- 
growth spruce in such quantities 
that my jacket and shirt were 
soon soaked. I was pleased 
enough to be home before night, 
with neither geese nor moose. 


I like to vary my hunting- 
ground as much as possible, 
because this is the only time of 
the year when I have any valid 
excuse for exploring the hills and 
tangled forests which surround 
us on all sides. A few years 
ago the R.C.A.F. photographed 
the whole of British Columbia 
from the air, and I find it fasci- 
nating to plan my day’s wander- 
ing from the stereoscoped aerial 
pictures. After my night by the 
mountain lakelet, I spent the 
whole of one day trying to find 
an old trail which had been 
clearly visible on my _ photo- 
graphs, with its beginning on the 
shore of our own large lake, 
immediately opposite the home- 
stead. The photographs had 
shown a broad trail, almost a 
road, leading straight up the 
steep shore and across wooded 
country into open patches of 
grassland about two miles from 
the lake; yet I was unable to 
find any trace of a path on the 
ground. It had probably been 
a logging road, cut thirty or 
forty years before when the first 
white settlers came to the lake- 
shore, but now too thickly 
covered by second-growth to be 
distinguishable except from the 
air. 

A little to the eastwards, the 
air photographs showed a high 
ridge with large patches of open 
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land not far from the lake-shore. 
This looked good deer-country, 
and I decided to spend my next 
free day on the ridge. 

I chose a day in mid- 
November, and crossed the lake 
in my little lugger directly after 
morning chores. The wind being 
north-easterly, I landed on a 
rocky beach westwards of the 
ridge. At first the ground was 
steep and rough, with windfall 
and bog in places, but there was 
a cheering quantity of moose- 
tracks in every clear space. I 
hoped to see deer rather than 
moose, since two of the smaller 
animals are much more easily 
butchered and give an amount 
of meat well suited to a small 
family; but there was very little 
sign of deer. 

With the whole day before me, 
I decided to concentrate on the 
slight possibility of finding a deer, 
leaving the moose undisturbed 
until afternoon. The forenoon 
was pleasantly cool, but not 
cold, although the greying sky 
certainly held some snow. The 
wind continued to blow in my 
face, with scarcely perceptible 
strength in the lee of the tree- 
clad ridge. This part of the 
southern shore of the lake was 
new to me, close though it was 
tomy home. Seen from the lake, 
the shore appeared to be a dense 
mass of spruce, alder and willow, 
but this barrier hid several open 
areas of coarse grassland, inter- 
spersed with coppices of tall 
poplar. It certainly was good 
deer country, although not quite 
80 easily traversed as the photo- 
graphs had suggested. 

Half-way up the ridge I came 
in sight of a deer lying on the sky- 
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line, with its round little body, 
long neck and spreading ears 
silhouetted black against the 
clouds. It was within easy rifle- 
range, but it was a doe. I 
stepped out into the open, and 
we regarded each other with mild 
curiosity for five or six minutes. 
Then the doe rose to her feet and 
trotted away. When I got up to 
where she had lain, the tracks 
showed, surprisingly, that she 
had been quite alone. 

I continued to move into the 
wind and up the ridge. This is 
the kind of outing that suits my 
lazy temperament. Speed and 
hasty movements are to be 
avoided, and the only obligation 
is to move quietly and to resist 
the natural inclination to steady 
oneself by a tree in the steep 
places—nothing attracts atten- 
tion so certainly and quickly in 
the woods as does the sudden 
swaying of the upper branches 
of a young poplar. 

Forty minutes after leaving 
the boat I reached the summit 
of the ridge and began to move 
through the poplar coppices. At 
the edge of the second coppice a 
young bull-moose was feeding. 
He had a small spread of horns 
and looked about three years old 
—the best age for meat. I 
moved towards the young bull, 
keeping behind trees so far as 
possible, until I came into open 
ground at a range of about 
sixty yards. The moose looked 
at me without much interest, 
and then went on feeding. A 
minute later he seemed to re- 
consider the matter, and started 
to move quickly away. My 
careful plans vanished in the 
face of natural instincts, and I 
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put a shot behind the high, 
moving shoulder before it could 
pass out of sight. The moose 
crashed over, and his great 
hooves flailed. 

I was annoyed with myself. 
My hunting was finished, and my 
day of recreation had suddenly 
become one of work. I put 
two further shots in the back of 
the moose’s head, and he died 
quickly enough, if rather noisily. 

I took off my jacket and set 
about the long, sticky and all 
too familiar business of butcher- 
ing. It was late afternoon be- 
fore I had finished. I took the 
liver, heart and kidneys in my 
pack (no insignificant load in 
themselves), and tied a rope to 
one hindquarter, leaving the 
remainder to drain under the 
trees. I was surprised, as I am 
on each new occasion, at the 
weight I had to pull. By great 
exertion, I could move the 
quarter twenty or thirty yards 
at a time, but I was brought to 
an abrupt stop every time the 
haunch caught on a twig or 
projecting root. 

Light snow was drifting quietly 
up the lake when I arrived, 
sweaty and soiled, at the boat. 
The wind freshened as I reached 
open water, and I was glad that 
the boat was carrying no more 
than the one quarter. 

Bet was jubilant to hear that 
her winter meat-supply was as- 
sured, and Iain was granted a 
holiday from lessons on the 
following day so that we could 
all go back for the other quarters. 
The wind now veered easterly, 
blowing hard over a thirty-mile 
stretch of open water, but we 
found a beach that was suffi- 
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ciently sheltered for landing, 
immediately below the summit 
of the ridge. The climb was 
very steep in places, and the 
ground was slippery. On the 
top the front half and remaining 
hindquarter of moose were intact, 
but some butchering remained to 
be done. 

The front quarters (which 
necessarily included the ribs and 
heavier part of the backbone) 
were much the biggest load, and 
the movement downhill went 

y despite the steep gradient 
ld Bet’s willing assistance. In 
the end, we got but one quarter 
to the boat before dark, and the 
two forequarters had to be 
cached where the trees stood 
thickest near the shore. One 
more day’s work went to cutting 
a path through the trees and 
getting the last of the meat 
home. 

This, of course, was only the 
beginning. While the quarters 
hung for a few days to mature, 
we butchered our loved Rachel, 
the pig. This timing was impor- 
tant, because moose-meat is at 
its very best when canned with 
pork. The synchronisation of 
moose-killing and pig-fattening 
is seldom perfectly attained, and 
the pig was small, but that had 
to be accepted. 

No matter how early in the 
day we start our preparations 
for butchering a pig, the work 
always seems to go on after dark. 
On this occasion I made very 
careful preparations, including 
the digging of an outsize pit for 
offal in a convenient spot near 
the scraping-table. Some time 
after dark, working rather 
hurriedly by the light of a signal- 
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lamp, I fell into this pit, which 
was by then brim-full. Apart 
from that small incident, every- 
thing went with unusual smooth- 
ness. Most of the pig was to 
go into a pickle of ale and 
molasses, a8 ham and bacon, but 
a fair amount remained for 
mixture with some of the choicer 
cuts of moose. 

As always, we had given away 
rather more than a quarter of the 
moose, but we were still left 
with an imposing weight of red 
flesh (there is no fat in moose- 
meat). This year the November 
weather was too mild for the 
meat to keep more than a week 
or two, so almost all of it had to 
be consigned to cans for preser- 
vation. That took two days, 


or, rather, two nights, for our 
other chores kept us busy until 


afternoon or evening. 

A new complication, not pre- 
viously experienced, made the 
work difficult. Moose are today 
suspected of being subject to 
one of those peculiar diseases 
that only become dangerous 
when another animal comes into 
the cycle—in this case a dog or 
wolf. This risk meant that we 
were prevented from making use 
of that invaluable receptacle for 
scraps, the dog, who usually 
gorged to explosion point at 
&® moose-canning. For added 
safety, the cats also were ex- 
cluded from the feast. 

Towards dawn on the second 
night the hundred and tenth 
‘an was sealed and dropped into 
the pressure cooker, and all the 
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remaining bones and skin were 
thrust, gurgling, into the depths 
of a final offal-pit. The noise 
and flashing of lights incidental 
to this concluding ceremony 
produced chaos in the home- 
stead. The dog and cats, tan- 
talised by the smell of meat, 
whined, or yowled, or mewed 
plaintively, according to their 
several natures, from kennel and 
stable; while the cattle, sup- 
posing that the morning feeding- 
hour had come, bellowed for 
their grain. 

It was a good moose, and the 
meat is as tender and as tasty as 
the best cuts of the best beef. 
This is no doubt due in part to 
Bet’s Norwegian cooking; for 
prepared in the watery and 
tasteless North American style, 
moose is seldom either tender 
or appetising. 

We shall be eating that moose 
far into the summer. May next 
season’s moose be as good to eat, 
and may it be no more trouble 
to kill and butcher! We must 
eat to live, and kill to eat; but 
how pleasant it would be if my 
part in the whole business could 
end with that one shot, leaving 
hired minions to do the gory, 
sweaty, dirty hours of work 
between killing and eating. Yet, 
every mouthful of moose brings 
back some memory of 
hours, and the 
not altogether unpleasant—in 
retrospect, at least. Perhaps 
Bet’s sauces and spices are not 
the only things that give added 
flavour to our own moose-meat. 


those 
memories are 
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LAst June the Foreign 
Ministers of the countries of 
U.N.O. gathered in San Fran- 
cisco to celebrate the tenth 
birthday of the Organisation. 
A few, like Mr Molotov himself, 
were there in 1945. Their mem- 
ories must have been mixed—of 
the mysterious Soviet ship which 
came through the Golden Gate 
and was an early indication that 
some of the high expectations 
formed might not be realised ; 
of Mr Stettinius beaming geni- 
ally in his penthouse and latterly 
looking with ill-concealed im- 
patience at his watch ; of Field- 
Marshal Smuts, that revered 
figure from an earlier age, one 


of whose first acts, on reaching 
San Francisco, was to climb to 
the top of Mount Tamalpais ; 
of Sir Anthony Eden, who stole 
all the thunder at the opening 
Plenary Session in the Opera 


House; of Dr Evatt and his 
attempt to form, mostly among 
the South American states, a 
bloc of smaller countries which 
might challenge the para- 
mountcy of the Big Five; of 
the battle over the veto, only 
resolved when Harry Hopkins, 
rendering almost his last service 
to the cause of peace, hurried 
to Moscow and himself spoke 
with Stalin; of the little man 
who wanted Molotov’s auto- 
graph and, stepping forward 
unguardedly, was at once felled 
to the ground by one of the 
bodyguard of toughs; of the 
Saudi Arabians, who carried off 


the prize for sartorial pictur- 
esqueness ; of V.E. Day, when 
the selling of liquor was for- 
bidden and one _ hostess got 
round this little difficulty by 
setting before her celebrating 
guests a sweet liberally laced 
with rum, followed by coffee 
which was nearly half brandy. 

The occasion last June was 
one neither of undiluted jollifi- 
cation nor of unrelieved gloom. 
If U.N.O. has not done all that 
men hoped for from it, it still 
lives. Peace of a sort among 
the great Powers has still been 
kept; and at the moment, 
with the Russians speaking more 
friendly words and a Conference 
at top level having been held, a 
flicker of the spirit of 1945 can be 
discerned. The fault in the past 
ten years—if fault there be— 
has not been in U.N.O. so much 
as in those who, in that blissful 
mood of 1945, assumed that we 
had only to create the right 
machinery and the job of keep- 
ing the peace of the world would 
be done. Before such idealism 
realism hid its face in shame for 
the time being; and yet the 
harder heads prevailed to the 
point of recognising in the 
Charter that, in an unregener- 
ate world, power still counts 
and that if those who have the 
power are unable to agree, no 
machinery, however perfect, will 
avail. 

The scene changed from San 
Francisco in June to Geneva in 
July. Disappointment over the 
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results of the talks at top level 
was felt only by those who had 
expected too much from them. 
Geneva is important because a 
door, which was hardly even 
ajar, is now half open. The 
Conference may have settled 
nothing much, but it disclosed 
the points of difference between 
East and West, established 
(largely owing to President 
Eisenhower) a more _ friendly 
relationship, and ensured that 
this would be developed in the 
coming months. The men at the 
top have created a congenial 
atmosphere: now it is for the 
Foreign Ministers to dissolve the 
specific disagreements. 


The talks this summer about 
Malta were, within obvious 
limits, a success. No one ex- 
pected a solution and none was 
reached. The test will come in 
September, when the projected 
Parliamentary Conference meets 
in London. Mr Mintoff had 
talked big at his recent Elections 
and had to go back to his sup- 
porters with something in his 
pocket. This could scarcely yet 
be a new Constitution incorpor- 
ating Malta in the United King- 
dom ; that may come later, but 
for the time being a rather 
spectacular conference was 
nearly as good. What will 
happen in September is another 
matter, but there can hardly be 
a further postponement. Some- 
thing must be settled, and the 
odds are on Mr Mintoff, who 
at least knows what he wants, 
rather than on Dr Borg Olivier, 
who has no very clear plans for 
the future of the Island. 
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But if integration, as Mr 
Mintoff’s policy is called, is 
favoured by the betting, the 
big question whether Malta is 
or is not to be represented in 
the Imperial Parliament is still 
undecided and is likely to give 
the most trouble. No one is 
enthusiastic over the idea of four 
Maltese Members appearing in 
Parliament and voting in divi- 
sions on some matter of domestic 
concern to the United Kingdom 
and of none or very little to 
Malta ; but to allow the Maltese 
to vote on certain questions 
and not allow them to vote on 
others, would obviously be im- 
possible. The Opposition dis- 
likes the idea of creating another 
Northern Ireland, which at pres- 
ent sends to Westminster a 
solid little bunch of Unionists. 
Malta might and very likely 
would attach itself to the British 
Left Wing, but you cannot tell 
which way a cat, even a Maltese 
Cat, will jump. At present, 
with a Government majority of 
nearly sixty, the problem does 
not sound very serious ; but no 
one can guarantee that 1950, 
with its majority of six, will 
never be repeated, and in such 
circumstances the Maltese bloc 
of four could be as effective in 
getting what it wanted out of 
Her Majesty’s Government as 
were eighty Irish Nationalists in 
the early years of this century. 

An even greater objection is 
conjured up by the word ‘ pre- 
cedent.’ If Malta is to be 
integrated, why not Gibraltar— 
or Cyprus or Aden or some of 
the Atlantic islands? Before 
we knew where we were, we 
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would find ourselves turned into 
something like the French Union 
which—to put it mildly—-is not 
working very well. Feeling at 
Westminster is therefore mixed 
on the subject. On the Opposi- 
tion side Mr Griffiths is believed 
to favour representation, Mr 
Gordon-Walker to be against it, 
while Mr Attlee sits on the fence. 
The Conservatives also, as might 
be expected, are far from unani- 
mous, particularly since so far 
the Government has not indi- 
cated its intentions. 

Whatever the decision on 
representation may be, a proper 
development plan for Malta, cov- 
ering the regular emigration of 
its surplus population, is likely 
to have a prominent place on 
the agenda in September. 


Whether it is feasible or even 
desirable to raise by financial 
subsidy, open or covered, the 


standard of living and of social 
services in Malta to the British 
level, the young Maltese must be 
given opportunities of employ- 
ment outside the Dockyard. 
The present state of affairs is 
good neither for Malta nor for 
the Royal Navy. It is to be 
hoped that the Conference, when 
it meets, will not be so obsessed 
with constitutional questions as 
to give insufficient consideration 
to the economic problems of the 
Island. 


The agreement, which Mr 
Erasmus, the South African 
Minister of Defence, took back 
with him at the end of June, 
for the transfer of Simonstown 
to the Union, presumably gave 
both parties what they wanted. 
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The base, with its technical 
installations, will be available to 
the Royal Navy in a war which 
the Union has omitted to join. 
South Africa will pay for the 
installations and hereafter be 
responsible for both manning 
and maintaining them. The 
future of the coloured workers, 
some hundreds of whom are 
employed in Simonstown at 
present, has been made as secure 
from the encroachments of 
apartheid as it was possible to 
make it. The Nationalist Party 
for its part is able to claim that 
it has ended a slight affront to 
the national dignity of South 
Africa. The trouble about 
Simonstown was not only what 
it was, but where it was. Be- 
sides being an alien enclave, it 
is situated only a few miles 
from one of the capital cities of 
the country. 

People talked loosely of hand- 
ing back Simonstown to the 
Union, but in fact it never 
belonged to the Union. Like 
the Protectorates, though for 
very different reasons, it was 
never handed over in 1909. 

If the agreement gives the 
Royal Navy all it needs, no one 
in this country has any business 
to object. South Africans, on 
the other hand, on mature re- 
flection, may well feel they have 
paid a fairly high price for any 
slight enhancement of prestige 
the transfer may bring them. 
The annual cost of maintaining 
the base is reckoned at a sum 
of over £700,000; and there is 
the further problem of technical 
manpower. Even a small base 
like Simonstown requires the 
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presence of a number of trained 
technicians, and of these South 
Africa is always short. About 
half her small navy is at present 
laid up, not because she cannot 
afford to commission the ships, 
but because she cannot man 
them; and she cannot man 
them because South Africans 
with the necessary training, lack- 
ing a strong sea tradition, prefer 
to stay ashore where they will 
make more money and live 
more comfortably. But if it is 
true that warships are of very 
little use without a base, it is 
equally true that a base is of very 
little use without warships. 
Still, the base is what the South 
African Government wanted, 
and if the agreement is faith- 
fully carried out, the rest is 
South Africa’s business. 


The revolt in Argentina pet- 
ered out ingloriously at the end 


of June. It had begun with a 
clash between President Perdn 
and the Roman Catholic Church. 
Rebellion then broke out sud- 
denly in the navy and for a time 
all was uncertain. But the 
navy, however effective at sea, 
is not properly equipped for the 
subjugation of cities ; and when 
the army decided to come in on 
the other side, the fighting was 
soon over. As President Perén 
was never able to carry out his 
threat to mobilise the workers 
—a move which the army natur- 
ally deprecated—most of the 
credit for ending the trouble 
went to General Lucero; and 
when, with the connivance of 
the police, the mob of Buenos 
Aires burned down nine 
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churches, most people felt that 
the situation called for interven- 
tion. For a time it seemed that 
the General could, if such was 
his wish, displace the President 
and rule in his stead. Evidently 
the General had no such ambi- 
tion; at any rate he contented 
himself with crushing the revolt 
and re-establishing President 
Perén, who has nevertheless had 
a bad shaking and will presum- 
ably be more careful in future. 
He has called off his campaign 
against the Church, and he and 
the Pope, who had gone so far 
as to excommunicate him, have 
exchanged rather tepid but not 
unfriendly telegrams of greeting. 
The President has promised the 
restoration of freedom, which 
may mean a great deal or not 
very much ; while the rebellious 
naval officers have either crossed 
the border into safety or are in 
prison and very far from safety. 

The navies of South American 
republics appear to have a rebel- 
lious tradition, for revolutionary 
trouble has more than once 
started in the fleet. The end is 
not always or even usually 
tragic. In 1924 Brazil had two 
first-class, or nearly first-class 
battleships, which made her the 
strongest naval power in South 
America. But a revolt broke 
out in the provinces, and one 
day, when the senior officers of 
one of the ships, the Sao Paulo, 
were all ashore, five second 
lieutenants, the most junior com- 
missioned officers in the Brazilian 
navy, struck a blow for what 
they supposed to be freedom. 
These desperate young gentle- 
men, most of whom were still in 
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their teens and equivalent to 
midshipmen in the Royal Navy, 
having won the support of the 
petty officers and crew, hoisted 
the Red Flag and announced 
their support of the Revolution- 
ary Party. They then sent an 
ultimatum to their consort, the 
Minas Geraes, which was at 
anchor close by, summoning her 
either to surrender or to fight. 
Unfortunately for the mutineers, 
the plot had leaked out and the 
Minister of Marine, who had 
hurried on board the Minas 
Geraes, succeeded in persuading 
her officers to stand by the 
Government. So, when the time 
limit given of ten minutes ex- 
pired, the Sao Paulo’s bluff was 
called. The young men in com- 
mand were, however, undis- 


mayed, and slipping her cable 
the Sao Paulo steamed slowly 


out of the harbour by herself. 
The Minister of Marine—so near 
and yet so far—was now in a 
quandary. Should he allow one 
of the finest ships in the Brazilian 
navy to depart flying the revolu- 
tionary flag and unmolested ? 
Or should he start a naval 
engagement at close range which 
might end with the sinking of 
one at least of Brazil’s only 
battleships, which the Govern- 
ment could not afford to replace 
and could hardly repair if 
seriously damaged? If that 
were the result the Brazilian 
navy would virtually cease to 
exist and its command of South 
American waters would be at 
an end. Faced with so hard a 
choice, the Minister wisely 
decided to do nothing. Some 
of the shore batteries opened 
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fire on the Sao Paulo as she went 
out, but were probably careful 
not to hit her, for she was un- 
scathed. And the rebel ship, 
after pausing for an hour oppos- 
ite the Presidential Palace, no 
doubt to the alarm and appre- 
hension of the Presidential 
household, steamed away to the 
south, the Minas Geraes follow- 
ing at a discreet interval. 

The story which opened with 
such promise, ended in anti- 
climax. What the five ‘ snot- 
ties ’ had intended to do never 
transpired ; perhaps they did 
not themselves know. They 
had plenty of ammunition and 
coal, and a first-class battleship 
at large and out of control in the 
South Atlantic could be a first- 
class nuisance. Actually the 
young men merely took her 
down to Montevideo and tamely 
surrendered her to the Govern- 
ment of Uruguay, which in due 
course handed her back to her 
lawful owners. Unhappily his- 
tory tells us nothing of the 
future careers of the five young 
men. If their lives went on as 
they had begun, they should 
have given the world a few 
more good stories. 


Four hundred years is a long- 
ish life, even for an Oxford 
college ; but on 25th June two 
Oxford colleges, Trinity and St 
John’s, founded within a few 
months of each other, celebrated 
jointly their quatercentenaries, 
and for the occasion a temporary 
bridge spanned the wall between 
Trinity Garden and St John’s 
Groves. (Incidentally, as the 
Bishop of Edinburgh pointed 
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out felicitously in his sermon, 
no similar bridge was linking 
Trinity with its other neighbour 
and ancient foe, Balliol.) As it 
was, the alumni of Trinity and 
St John’s, with their wives, to 
the number, it was reckoned, of 
three thousand, were able to 
pass from Groves to Garden at 
will; so that those who had 
made the passage in bygone 
years surreptitiously, by moon- 
light, and with no bridge to aid 
them, were able to pass with 
perfect propriety and in the full 
light of day from one college to 
the other. 

And what a day it was, glori- 
ous and unclouded, with Oxford 
at its June best! There 
a garden party, music 


was 
in the 


Groves, buffet suppers; and to 
wind up the celebrations Trinity 


Garden had a display of fire- 
works beside which the most 
ambitious ‘ bonner’ of 5th 
November, even when enlarged 
by memory, was no more than 
a miserable flicker. 

So wide was the space that 
neither Garden nor Groves ever 
looked crowded; but possibly 
no one noticed among the in- 
vited guests a host of shadowy 
figures surveying the scene with 
benevolent eyes. They had to 
be there because they belonged 
there. Those two venerable 
Tudor gentlemen, for example, 
strolling arm in arm in the 
manner of old friends—surely 
one was none other than ‘Sir 
Thomas Pope, Knight, our 
founder’ and the other Sir 
Thomas White, who performed 
the same service for St John’s. 
They were alike in so much—in 
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their intellectual kinship with 
Erasmus and More and the New 
Learning that had lately blown 
like a strong wind across Europe ; 
in their attachment to the old 
faith and in their determination 
to restore some of the lands torn 
from the Church to their original 
purpose or to something as near 
that as the times allowed. 
Among the trees of St John’s, 
too, walked the Cavaliers 
their ladies, recalling the days 
when war was in the land and 
the Court was at Oxford; when 
the old men melted down the 
plate of St John’s and Trinity 
and the young men went off to 
fight for the King. Surely that 
old fellow bending over the 
rock-garden in St John’s must 
have been Archbishop Laud him- 
self, who in life seemed always 
to be wrong and in his death was 
so supremely right for the Church 
he had tried to serve; and at his 
elbow was no other than Bishop 
Juxon, who had stood on the 
royal scaffold and helped with 
his prayers his master’s passing. 

The dog days of the eighteenth 
century were not so finely repre- 
sented; but the stately figure 
of William Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
ham, was stalking through the 
gardens of Trinity, chiding and 
half hiding the less splendid 
figure of Lord North, whose 
Government (as American 
Khodes Scholars of Trinity may 
sadly note) cost us the Thirteen 
Colonies. 

So the eighteenth century 
faded into the nineteenth and 
who was that, looking down 
from a window in the Garden 
Quad of Trinity, beside the 


and 
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snapdragon on the wall of which 
he wrote so lovingly, but New- 
man himself, surveying the col- 
lege which, he once said, had 
never been unkind to him? 
Walking impatiently down the 
infant lime avenue, between 
the successors of the old trees 
planted, let us believe, by John 
Evelyn himself, was another 
figure, and judging from the 
emphatic way in which he was 
addressing his companion, this 
could only be Charles Gore, 
bishop, scholar and saint; and 
the man whom he was gently 
scolding must have been his old 
chief, Randall Cantuar (as we 
still remember him), with his 
courteous, tolerant smile, seek- 
ing some eirenical formula to 
curb the impatience of his com- 
panion and to end the argument. 

Then there was the shining 
group of the lost generation of 
1910 to 1914, the young men, 
blood brothers to their forebears 
the Cavaliers who had followed 
their college plate and left their 
bodies at Edgehill and Naseby. 
These later men of Trinity and 
St John’s, who went off to fight 
for a later King and to rest in 
‘some corner of a foreign field,’ 
had come home again that night 
in June. 

Dons were there too, mingling 
unobtrusively with the present 
Senior Common Room in cap 
and gown. Surely that was old 
Robinson Ellis, man of immense 
learning and fabulous age, who 
had seen generation after genera- 
tion of Trinity men go by and 
lived on until he was himself 
one of the monuments of Oxford. 
That old chap with the silvery 
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beard and twinkling eye must 
have been Bob Raper, much be- 
loved, a Don after Belloc’s heart, 
so different from that ‘ remote 
and ineffectual Don, that dared 
attack my Chesterton.’ 

Yes, they were all there, and 
many more of their kind, alike 
in their love for two particular 
corners of Oxford. No doubt 
unseen, they listened to the 
conversations which went on 
all round them—the perpetual 
‘Do you remember? Do you 
remember ? ’—and heard how, 
by the Grace of God and by no 
grace of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, John, who had just 
had his seventeenth birthday, 
would be treading these lawns 
in his own right as soon as he 
had done his National Service. 

For that is how life goes on in 
places like Trinity and St John’s. 
As the Bishop of Edinburgh so 
rightly pointed out, we talk of 
‘my college,’ and with good 
authority ; but if the college 
belongs to us, it is equally true 
that we belong to the college. 
We are her sons; and that 
night, as we wended our way 
happily into the Broad or St 
Giles’, most of us in our hearts 
must have been wishing Many 
Happy Returns to our mother ; 
or—since this was Oxford—‘Ad 
multos annos.’ 


How often, when reading mili- 
tary history, do we unfold the 
excellent maps which illustrate 
a campaign and pore over them 
in bewilderment! Why did 
General A. march his men there 
or General B. withdraw so sud- 
denly to the rear? Where on 
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earth is that hill which was 
apparently the key to the situa- 
tion, and why was it? And 
how is it that just when we 
thought we had followed all the 
movements and counter-move- 
ments and Northland was about 
to win, the battle changed its 
mind and inexplicably the victor 
was Southland ? 

Colonel Burne! makes it all 
appear absurdly easy. His 
previous book on the battle- 
fields of England was an attract- 
ive blend of history and topo- 
graphy. You could always see 
how and why and where a battle 
was won or lost, and his maps 
were simple and clear. Now he 
has crossed the Channel and 
taken as his subject what he 
ealls ‘The Crécy War,’ that 
part of the Hundred Years’ War 
which ended in 1360 with the 
Peace of Bretigny. 

We have all heard of Crécy 
and Poitiers, but Colonel Burne, 
besides patiently explaining the 
details of those famous victories, 
introduces us to a dozen battles 
nearly as great if not as decisive. 
Who, outside the ranks of the 
historians, has ever heard of 
St Pol de Léon or Auberoche, 
which preceded and explained 
Crécy, or Bentley’s astonishing 
and overwhelming victory at 
Mauron, which kept the French 
out of Brittany for twelve years ? 

How was it that England, a 
nation of three to four million 
people, was able to invade France 
(with its much larger popula- 
tion), defeat its forces in battle 
after battle, and seize huge 
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tracts of French territory ? 
Colonel Burne thinks the causes 
were superior morale, leadership 
and training. The English 
armies, he says, flushed with 
victories over the Scots like 
Halidon Hill, and happily for- 
getful of Bannockburn, crossed 
over to France expecting to 
win ; and when they had fought 
successfully once or twice, they 
became convinced of the truth 
of the fallacy, which probably 
dates from those days, that one 
Englishman is worth three 
Frenchmen. At Crécy, if Col- 
onel Burne’s figures (over which 
he has obviously taken a lot of 


trouble) are correct, 15,000 
Englishmen routed 40,000 


Frenchmen, and at Poitiers the 
odds were even greater—6,000 
to 20,000. That popular equa- 
tion cannot have seemed out- 
rageously vainglorious to the 
victors. In face of the figures 
we cannot wonder that the 
English were always confident 
of victory or that in the last 
years of the Crécy war the 
French were unwilling to face 
a pitched battle even when the 
odds were three to one, but pre- 
ferred to retire to their fortified 
towns and castles and stand a 
siege. 

As important as good morale 
and largely the cause of it was 
leadership. The historian has 
generally treated Edward III. 
as a good tactician but an 
indifferent strategist, a general 
who won his battles but turned 
them to little purpose. Colonel 
Burne will have none of this 


1 ‘The Crécy War.’ By Alfred H. Burne, D.S.O. (Eyre & Spottiswood.) 
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qualification. He sees Edward 
as the most remarkable soldier 
of his time and one of the great 
Captains of all time. If histori- 
ans have decried his strategy, 
this is because they did not 
understand his objects. Edward 
was also the first of the ‘ mod- 
ern’ generals. He understood 
and organised Supply and In- 
telligence. At Crécy he was the 
first commander to use cannon 
in a battle, and in his handling 
of archers and men-at-arms he 
was near genius. 

It is true that he was sur- 
rounded by able and _ distin- 
guished officers like the Black 
Prince, Henry of Lancaster, 
Derby, Dagworth and Sir Walter 
Manny ; but he chose them and 
they looked to him as their 
master in the art of war. All 


were professional soldiers ; and 


against them were fumbling 
amateurs like King Philip VI. 
and King John with their 
brave but inefficient dukes and 
marshals. 

Finally there was, of course, 
the English bowman, whose part 
at Crécy and Poiters has been 
sometimes exaggerated, but was 
greater than that of the cannon 
at Crécy or that of the Knights 
in the Black Prince’s famous 
counter-charge at Poitiers. 

Curiously enough, Edward 
III., for all his military precision 
and interest in the new weapons 
which were to dominate the 
battlefields of the future, was 
always the perfect knight. The 
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Hundred Years’ War was the 
heyday and the beginning of 
the decline of chivalry. Chal- 
lenges to personal combat would 
pass like ping-pong balls be- 
tween Edward and the French 
King; such laws of war as 
existed were punctiliously ob- 
served; and prisoners were 
treated with a magnanimity on 
which we can hardly claim to 
have improved. Nor was this 
magnanimity simply inspired by 
a desire to get a bigger ransom. 
The spirit in which battles were 
fought was more good-tempered 
and sporting than it was later 
to become. 

Colonel Burne is concerned 
with the military side of the 
Hundred Years’ War, not with 
its politics; but, as he points 
out, the Peace of Bretigny gave 
Edward all he demanded, except 
the French Crown, to which 
probably he never seriously 
aspired. He had won Calais, 
Ponthieu and the whole of 
Acquitaine, about a third of 
France; and he held them as 
part of his sovereign domains 
and not, as his fathers before 
him had held their French pos- 
sessions, a8 a vassal of the 
French King. The peace did not 
last long, but for a few years it 
remained in the sight of the 
world as the seal of a victorious 
war; and what is victory but 
the attainment of your purpose, 
or military superiority but the 
capacity to impose your will on 
the enemy ? 
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SHELTER FROM THE STORM 
PART Ill 


Nearly one-quarter of the dependants of the G.B.I. are in G.B.L. 
Homes, or in other homes to which they have been nominated 
with the help of the Institution, or in nursing homes. What of 
the others? 


Some are in homes belonging to other Societies, and their incomes 
are augmented by a G.B.L. annuity. 


Some are in furnished or unfurnished rooms, and some rent or 
own their own homes. These depend upon the G.B.I. for help 


in the form of income, grants for household necessities, furnishings, 
repairs, redecorations, etc. 


Some are permanently in hospital, and these 
we visit regularly, and contacts with local 
organisation are made on their behalf, 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 
(For the benefit of Governesses and Private Teachers) 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 








Most smokers are careful 
to choose tobacco with the 
fiavour which appeals to them. 

They will not lose or spoil 
that flavour if they always use— 
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